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PREFACE 



This report describes, In bomb detail, a reasonably rigorous Investigation 
S:..fJ:I!!''?-"'*°J* °^ Languages Literacy Project conducted In 

Southern Sudan. In nuaerous areas of the world, educators are faced with the 
necessity to sake laportant decisions concerning the choice and optimal 
?S!r»SJ?5„ c«^*"**«^ literacy training and for content 

^fo"^;**"" ^» " wea of eztreae linguistic heterogeneity In 

which literally dozens of mutually unintelligible languages are spoken. 
Arabic is the official language of the countr? although Enillsh occCSes i 
special position as a lingua franca In the southern region, th« language of 
government, and the language of communication behween Sudan and 
non-Arablc-speaklng states. Therefore, high premium Is placed on developlne 
Md"oJl!!l\JSllltJ ^ ^° facilitate educational, occupational 

fh-"^JS!!«Jl^J!"*'°l?***K?°'Pj*' straightforward In the northern part of 

the country where Arabic Is widely spoken as a mother tongue. In the South, 
the numerous -utually unintelligible languages are so unrelated to Arablfthat 
?;?roSS^ fJ"??J?^ raise the question of whether a child Initially 
introduced to literacy training and to content Instruction In the home 

*»T H!* ^''^ 'o*""*! instruction than a 

counterpart who Is "submerged" In Arabic flrom the beginning of formal 

* the project concerned 

whether one could optimally choose and sequence languages for purposes of 
Initial literacy training and Initial content Instruction to maximize the 
educational benefit derived by participating children and thus help them to 
enhance their potential. *^ 

Analogous situations exist and the dilemma Is repeated m numerous 
comtrles throughout the world -in the Philippines, in Nigeria, in Cameroon, 
etc. — and hence the results of this investigation will interest not onlj 
Sudanese educators but the myriad others throughout the world who are also 
concerned with such questions. 

Initially, a very optimistic research agenda was envisioned. There would 
f!.*!n!!®*/?'', assessments, planning, materials preparation, teacher 

training, trial implementation, and revision followed by the careful selection 
or groups of project and comparison children who would be observed over a 
^!"? their primary school training and the introduction of 

revised materials. The plan called for an examination of children from 
several ethnolinguistlc groups from the time they began their formal schooling 
and were or were not introduced to initial literacy using newly develooed 
vernacular -aterials to the time when t.iey undertook a transition to Arabic m 
the medium of instruction and also began the study of English as a second 
language. Ideally, the children would have been followed through the 
completion of the primary cycle of their education — i.e.. Primary 6. By 
Sirinfi^ISll^? possible to look cumulatively at the progress made by 

ii I!2-fn. ^''"■'^Jf" ^" P''°J«^^ groups. One would be 

able to examine the children's language abilities, their content subject 
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■astepy, their school retention rates, their performance en the primary school 
leaving examination and their relative rates of admission to Junior secondary 
school. Other affective information could have been examined as well. 
Unfortunately, despite the fact that the program began with a flurry of 
enthusiasm and with a good deal of solid accomplislaent In materials 
development and teacher training, mrk did not proceed as rapidly as might 
have been hoped because of various social, economic and political factors 
These have affected not only the educational system but also the social fabric 
of Southern Sudan during the past few years. 

Ihe present report, then, is a modest one, but nevertheless in ay view an 
important one. It is important in that It presents a model for consideration 
by educational researchers in other similar settings ~ and there are many 
throughout the world. It is important also because it raises explicitly the 
question of the utility and benefit to be derived from local language literacy 
projects in settings in which there is virtually no support whatsoever outside 
the formal school context for such literacy once acquired. The project is 
also important because of the demonstration that such innovation necessitates 
teamwork involving people with training in anthropology, linguistics, and 
psychology together with those committed to educational reform. The monograph 
efforts of such a group. Southern Sudan is a difficult place in 
which to work, and an even more difficult place in which to conduct "rigorous- 

«I!f!fr2l' ''^^''i demonstrates that it is possible to ask meaningful 

questions in e rigorous fashion in such settings. 



G. Richard Tucker, Center for Applied Linguistics 
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1.0 BACKGROUWD TO THE USAID PROJECT AMD THE CAL EVALUATI )M 



In Noveiber 1975 the High Executive Council jf the Southern Region of Sudan 
passed Resolution 1273 which laid down basic educational policy as follows: 

.The Use of Local Languages and of Arabic and English for Education In 
the Southern Region. 

After considering submission of the Regional Minister of Education No. 
HESR/SR/1. A* 1/5 dated 23^10-75 on the use of the above languages for 
education in the Southern Region in the light of its Resolution No. 247 
dated 29-9-75; 



The Hon. H.E.C. in its aeeting No. 103 of 8-11-75 resolved that: 
a. in the case of rural schools: 

i) The Vernacular be used as nediun of instruction in the first and 
second years with Arabic and English introduced orally; 

ii) The Vernacular be used as nediun of instruction in the third and 
fourth years while Arabic and English are Intensified. 

iii) Arabic be the nedium of instruction in fifth and sixth years 
while English continue to be intensified. 

In taking this decision the High Executive Council was deliberately going 
back to the situation which existed before the civil war when primary 
education began in the local languages. It was the understanding of the High 
Executive Council that the Addis Ababa Agreement of 1972, which ended the 
civil war, gave the South the right to use their local languages. That 
agreement had led to the establishment of a semi-autonomous government In the 
Southern Region with its own regional ministries, cabinet (High Executive 
Council) and president of that council. 

One of the early policy decisions of the Regional Ministry of Education was 
to take steps to look Into the language situation and the Ministry asked the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics (SIL) to assist it in this. As a consequence, 
SIL carried out a language survey in the period October 1974 to Hay 1975. 
This survey identified nine languages (Bari, Dinka, Kresh, Lotuho, Moru, 
Ndogo, Nuer, Shilluk, and Zande) spoken by the largest ethnic groups which 
could be used as media of instruction in primary schools. As can be seen from 
Table 1.1 which shows the estimated population of the languages identified in 
the survey, these nine languages were thought to comprise some 2.7 million 
speakers. An additional 14 languages (Acholi, Anuak, Baka, Banda, Didinga, 
Ferroge, Jur Bell, Jur Luo, Kakwa, Kaliko, Madi', Mundu, Murle, and Taposa) 
were also identified as needing literacy materials so that children could at 
least learn to read and write in them even though another language might be 
used for instruction in school. The nine Role A languages, as they were 
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designated, and the 14 Role B languages were estiaated to eabrace over three 
■lllion speakers. The survey also found the rate of bilingualisa in the 
Southern Region to be such that an additional 225,000 speakers in other groups 
could also be served by aaterials produced in the Role A and B laneuaees 
This would encoapass about 3.3 lillion individuals or 95» of the estiaated 
population of the region. Four aore languages (Avukaya, Belanda Bor, Belanda 
Bviri, and Mabaan) Here added to the Role B group in 1980. 

Following this survey, the High Executive Council aade its decision to use 
the local languages in the rural schools, i.e., the schools outside the three 
towns of Juba, Vau, and Malakal, by passing Resolution #273- To iaplement 
this decision, the Southern Regional Ministry of Education took three steps. 
On 15 January 1976, the Ministry signed a cooperative agreement with SIL. 
this agreeaent states: 

Whereas the Ministry and the Institute have expressed their desire to 
cooperate in a project designed to coaaence formal education in the 
southern region through initial literacy in the aother tongue followed 
by graded transfer to the aajor languages. 

1. The Institute shall (1) (a) in case of languages where basic 
linguistic research has already been undertaken train personnel selected 
by the Ministry to write the necessary teaching materials and test them; 

As a second step, later that year the Ministry set up a department of Local 
Languages Development. This functioned, at first, as a department within the 

J!ff°!!!j t ^ la*^'' the department became the Institute of 

Regional Languages (IRL). 

The Ministry's desire to use the local languages as soon as possible led to 
another step that year. One result of the civil war had been the 
disappearance of copies of primers in the local languages, which had been used 
before the disturbances. Wherever copies of old primers in local languages 
could be found, the Ministry had them reprinted. This proved to be a popular 
decision. Southerners wanted their languages recognized and in use as quickly 
as possible and this was seen as the first step in bringing this about. 

During 1976 and the first part of 1977, the Ministry of Education and SIL 
discussed plans for a Joint project. Suitable teachers would be trained to 
write new primers in the nine aaJor .languages using the existing orthographies 
of which the southerners were proud. Any idea of revising the existing 
orthographies was conceived as likely to arouse controversy and to delay the 
process of writing new primers. Since the majority of southern officials had 
sS^?ising° ****** existing orthographies, this was not 

respective roles of the Ministry and of SIL were spelled out. The 
Ministry would provide the teachers and the facilities for the training. SIL 
Hould provide staff to give the training and to undertake general supervision 
?L t?® *t? process of writing the new primers, testing them, revising them 
?Jff !! i?^ teachers in the school system to use them. It was recognized 
that the high degree of person-to-person contact between the SIL staff and the 
Ministry of Education personnel which would be necesseary to make the training 
and the subsequent writing of the materials effective, aade it advisable to 
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Table 1.1 

Estimated Population of Regional Language Group? 
In Southern Sudan in 1978 



Language 


Population 


Bari 


226,000 


Dinka 


1,275,000 


Lotuho 


132,000 


Ndogo 


25,000 


Moru 


68,000 


Nuer 


525,000 


Shilluk 


124,000 


Zande 


236,000 


Kresh 


16,000 


Murle 


51,000 


Jur Luo 


54,000 


Jur Beli 


22,600 


Mundu 


10,000 


Acholi 


27,000 


Anuak 


14,700 


Baka 


23,000 


Banda 


10,200 


Oidinga 


58,000 


Ferroge 


5,600 


Kakwa 


40,000 


Kaliko 


7,000 


Madi 


18,000 


Toposa 


138,000 




3,106,100 



Note: It is estimated that an additional 225,000 bilingual speakers of other 
language groups could be served by materials in the above languages bringing 
the total to 3,331,100. (Source: Operational Grant Proposal to USAID by the 
Southern Ministry of Education and the Summer Institute of Linguistics.) 
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Mork In not aore than four languages at any one tine. The tralnlns 
therefore set up as a series of "cycles". Each cycle consisted of : * 

^ J^l '^^f^^n^tial training of the language officers in the basic princiDlea of 
constructing pre-prlaers, priaers, and post-prlaers in thelr^iSS SiSSSjje 

2. The writing of such aaterials in their own language. 
lang.iaSs/""'^"*''^ °' "aterials in two classes in each of the 

The revision of the aaterials in the light of the prelininary testing. 

5. The publication of a Halted trial edition of these Materials. 

6. The training of teachers to use these Materials in the primary scK.iols. 

7. Further revision after t»ro or three years' use in the schooL. 

This whole process was to be carried out in fear laneuaees at a ti»e 
Naturally, priority was given to the Role A languages. FoS llnSLes iJr: 

s;rsfs!iLS;°«rrr°\j"' ^'•""p ^y^^* Ba5i. wiikarutuirsfSdSio! 

The Ministry of Education chose teachers who were designated languigrofflcSs 

^IrLf °r '""^ * languages woSld start as soon S 

SI S^JJ 1^! l^^'l^ possible. There would then be a thi" 

SSgSaSif * languages and include soae of the Roie B 

GovUSIfUt ^Jh«. ***** »"PP°»*^ °' the Southern Regional 

SII^SSJ* ^ S^^wtufr*"? P*-*^""*! P*-"**!*" to be overcome. The RegioIIti 
SiS^^Se C?J?i Jfi resources. Hany buildings had been destroyed 

auring the Civil War. After auch searching, a temporary solution was finaiiv 

ISSibi^^'Jn ^""'}Sf? Which were^not^ ?n"SJe? ^re^iJ^ 

So?i^ J • ^" 2'^^ ""^ training began with personnel frorthe fou? 
Role A languages of Bari, Dinlca, Lotuho, and Ndogo. 

"•'■y evident that the facilities in Palotaka were totally 
inadequate and the location unsuitable. Palotaka lacked all aJeSltlea and 

iSta "ZU S^rJoSii'^JS" ."^W^' ^^'-y^^^^ had'TSe^'iraS^Jt'M 
of MnniSjnn J?^^' J°«»"on was Completely isolated from the Ministry 
efoff ?!: It *»»«""al that the Institute of Regional Languages work 
closely with those responsible for curriculum develooment aSd fLSlJ 
training. Those activities were being carried oirat S^JwH smSS tJS JwJ 

cooM^Stir^'n,"**:: J"."*-" activities at PaSJaka* wS^ridHoiS 
be coordinated. The state of the roads (none were paved) the laew or 
vehicles and fuel, the lack of any postal or telephone coSJnlMtion iS -aSf 
communication virtually impossible. It seemed eSentialX Se iSstltit^of 

?hf S?iei*"K; J° '^'^^i*** "^^^^ " coSld woS iJongsiSe 

2Sca?iSS![ responsible for the development of primary schooJ 

I 

Tn«M?nfI*^i^J"?* *J Stretched to the limit and the 

Institute of Regional Languages could not be housed there without adStionaJ 
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building. Although the Ministry vaa fully comnltted to the project. It did 
?^''®??"''Sff I|«<»essary to construct the additional buildings. What 
Halted funds It did have were acre than completely taken up by regular 
expenses such as steff salaries. f / »v »y regular 

r^Jl^iia jMedlate pressure caae from the lack of facilities where the 
K?!?^ training could take place, there were other aspects of the project 
which also needed financing. The original agreeaent between the Ministry of 
Education and SIL had stated that while SIL was respc:»slble for the expeLes 
S!.?"!!'*" personnel "the Ministry shall be responsible for the exposes 
S-fiSf^J personnel and the cost of publication of the literacy and transfer 
IfJj« !i *i ? y'^'y °'' ^*>e project It becaae apparent that 

although the Ministry would continue to pay the salary of the teachers So 

expenses such as the travel costs to enable the teachers to go to the location 
Where the training was to be carried out. nor was the?e aoney tor ill 

^tlATii^"^^. "^^"8 away froa their hJaes. The 

Ministry did not have funds either for essential equlpaent. for example there 
were no vehicles available for the supervision of the first test classed. Nor 
was there aoney to pay for publishing the aaterlals. ciaases. nor 

'^^^f-^*^ situation when the Regional Mlnstry turned to SIL and 
dSli^nir^H"' assistance. SIL Is not a foundation or a funding agency Sd 
does not have financial resources for such expenditures. It was apparent to 
all concerned, however, that without outside funds the project could not 
?*r *^*>e possibility of an approach being aade to the United States 
JhS JeJuo^S";?f \ ^^^^IjP-r*^ the Ministry welSaS 

Sd'^aS^nrS'^^Sflf pro'^Si^^^ " " ^'^'''^ ^" AID 

In March 1978, work began In Juba on drafting a proposal In full 
consultation with the regional Ministry. Subsequently the?e were extensive 
discussions with the AID alsslon In Khartou. and the AID office S Sa^MnSoi! 
On 1 July 1979, AID awarded a grant totalling $1,400,000. Of this want 
50. 9J was allocated to the construction of thi facilltiw it MarldJ; iS to 
oSM?;i!L ^-^J nJT*^: ,5.4J to salaries, 2.5% to traSlng,*2.ij to 
JnSJS M^J^y^M:. adamistratlve expenses, and lOJ to the Center for 

Applied Linguistics (CAL) for carrying out an evaluation of the project. 

i-ofi^f®^®*" ^*'®!;? a growing Interest In children beginning to 

i^L^p i" o'"' language rather than In thI off iSla? 

iTlSl^lf ?f f^Vi** 2' ^^^^J: te^^e^ Place. Given the degree 

or interest In this. It had seeaed to ae for aany years that It would be 
valuable to aake soae evaluation of such an appJoJch and If possible to 

SS'^iio "Jn^i**" *iJr?*J'"?» edCcatlon^; iJIrSSg S real 

and write In the official language, a second language to the children 
concerned. Thus, the evaluation of the Sudan project prlsented ltoelf w^ 
good opportunity to Investigate this question empirically. 

In a project of this nature, it Is essential to build In rewlar 
evaluation. The educational aaterlals need to be tested anS evaluSteS!^ 
Sudan project seemed to be an opportunity to combine the Immediate needs of a 
particular project with this broader nJed to evaluate suS a pjojict on J 
wider basis, trying to Bsaesa the effectiveness of a -ultlllnguarwoacS tJ 
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t!Sl''*Jlfi*'-!5f Mfiitd In rMMTOh in Sudan froi Nareh to 




Mithora. 

« Ito Motal oenun of tha liUraoy prej«ot davalopad aa a 

■•cond lapaot 

r la mm — rarthar raaaarch ba dona aaong tha Zanda and 
M*LSitte ^.y^yy S***"" fbP tha "...apparant larga dagraa 

Si; ^y ,ygy^y^J» »it»»to tha Urtar culturai conUxt. 

WMMWi m wly tfc t •"fcoo'jot >1*P li> and euUlda of tha heaa. Tha ida^ 

ytar m a CAL-SIL aaatlng in 
*i_^*««^<»oldad that SZL Mould aupport v» 

"^55:-^? • l^^tar to Richard 

■tataaant of hla aipaeUtlona for thla raaaarch. 

■ Jghtaat tfau Mill ba oollaotad by an 
•i**^T-*LJ?* "^JL »»PWn| m tha Naalr and 

P^ior to aon'a (CoMan) vlalt and 
I afUr iM*t iapvtura far a total of approilaataly 
• • •atwt iate would oonaUt of Inforaatlon on 

••ttlng of tha achool (a.g., 

itfr.aw'StTS}*' claaaalaa, tlai 

j!**!*g?.! y"«>* ■ w-ohool oontait dau will conalat of 
MaatS 'S"£l!;S!?'! wrltlm ouUlda of tha 

aanai.?^' > y_«!*" »""ty aad wa of raadlng latarlala m the 

SmSI f!!i!?,'?i!?y 'Sn**"*! lltaracy, aa wall 

" •■■■f appdOP to ba havlnc an influane* 



— .- rr ■ -• — hovlng OH Ittfluanca on tha 

M«itatUM tf Utwwqr tkUlM in tha vtrnaoular lai«uagaa. 



iii^S^tSa — woro to ba tha fOoal point of thla raaaarch, 
SiLJ'SSiiJfL?** r«»P« Southam Sudan would 

■ • inilii MntMitat ©f tha Utaraoy and aducatlonal cllaate m 
»tU 00 ll aw aora oontraaU and ooaparlaona of alallar and 
fca aoaaldarad addlnt tha Kraah and Dlnlca to 



iS/SmiSL^S J? ?!!ffj?*'*^ *^ •« agricultural people 

SI ^Lr^Ii'iSS-*il*J!^ PM^^ of southam Sudan and. llkTthe 

^^1.^^. ta. apaak aora Arabic than aoat other Southern Sudanese. 

iS? iImSia^S* "SSSSL Ottltural alallarlty to the Nuer as a 




thay vara ballavad to be acre advanced 
la fhet, howavar, bacauaa of unforeseen tlae 
. — ^ r^— ^ .rr-rr-TT o« only aaa of thaaa two groups. On the 

S^Lr J2SI!J*J!! '^^••d aftar arriving in Sudan Indicating the Kresh to 
fffaJl U Si atady ^ **** decided to add only 
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2.2 DESCRIPTION OF RESEARCH 



2.2.1 RESEARCH DESIGN 



A review of the previous docuientation fron the local laneuaees literacy 
project Naa undertaken prior to foriulatlng research questions. The major 
questions developed for the survey encompassed the following areas: (a) the 
importance of Indigenous language In Southern Sudan; (b) the degree of 
correlation between attitudes toward formal education and type of loclety. 
i^Ii*?**^?''!^ y*: *8rarlan, urban vs. rural; (c) parental perceptions of how 
educational decisions are made and of how formal education might benefit their 
children; (d) community Interest In and preferences for written materials: (e) 
parental Involvement In the decisions affecting formal education; (f) the 
iJSnhS! '^O'""! «*"catlon on the stability of rural communities; (g) factors 
affecting pupils' attendance and the continuity of formal education; and (h) 
the ejtent to which teaching methods In use are compatible with traditional 
educational patterns. 

A questionnaire was developed to collect Information on these topics. Five 
major categories of persons to be Interviewed emerged: (a) teacher, (b) 
student, (c) parent, (d) townsperson and (e) government or school official. 

Zf^l 5 categories of Inquiries were developed: (a) demographics, (b) 

attitude toward language differences, (c) attitude toward literacy, (d) 

ii??M«![ ■J r?!*K?**!!*' "^•'•"cy and social structure, religion and 

politics and (f) hindrances to literacy. The questionnaire also Included a 
section for background Information on each school visited and on classroom 
Observations. 

pie first draft of this Southern Sudan Literacy Project Questionnaire was 
reviewed by eighteen different people. These Included SIL members, three 
Sudanese who were acquainted with the project and the project researchers 
cziKo and Cowan. The questionnaire was then modified on the basis of 
suggestions received. Upon arriving In Sudan, Hoppe tried out the 
questionnaire with language officers and SIL staff before spending six days 
checking and revising it with speakers of several languages In different 
cultural settings. Additional Information about the schools and the cultural 
and social context In which they were situated was gathered through many 
informal discussions In towns, homes and while traveling and by direct 
observation. 



2.2.2 DATA COLLECTION 



The data were collected primarily through Interviews with subjects who were 
randomly selected from lists by throwing dice. Teachers, students and 
officials were selected from lists provided by education officers, headmasters 
and local administrative officers, parents chosen were those of the children 
selected from the lists of students. Either parent, the one willing to be 
interviewed or the one at home when the visit occurred, was used. Townspeople 
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SC! randoaly as well. After a central place was Identified In the 

«X iio."?^ ^\ -arketpiace. the dice were thrown to select house! 

5JiifflJ^^«S ^f"^**" ^" 'o"*" cardinal directions. This process was 

^IfSiJ .I^*?, ^V^^'l] °' outskirts of^ town w^ 

reached In all directions. 

d<..S?fK- is** hoped to conduct Interviews on an inforaal basis. 

JSi f.i5;i.''Tf!!'*4°!! pursuing. However, because 

or the length of the Interviews, tlae constraints and the Involveaent of a 

^" interviewing process, this .ethod proved to 
f ?u"??} ^ 'oPMlized interviewing technique was used. 

Local authorities and the constituency with whoa Hbppe was working sUted that 
this was culturally acceptable. The Interviewer atteapted to be sensitive to 

'••»Pon»es, noting places where they seemed to be 
-fS-*~T: the inforaatlon seemed Inconsistent with the that 

s:"2e*jru;e iSt'e%';}:::e.''"' •"^'^^ p^^* °' ^^'-^^ - 

nn IlIi;**Ji^?"''Jf »de to visit each designated person or household. If 
no one was In the office or at home, the researchers proceeded to the next 
KrSnJfJL ^^"h,"*" house, respectively. Little trouble was 

SSS^SiJ^?^ t\ u* Z*"**" ""P^* """B teachers, officials, or 

f • »<^hool was not In session and many of the students were 

difficult to find or were out of town, the Interviewers often had to proceed 
to the next student on their lists In order to get the number of students and 
parents noMM* 

^- ^^1,' ^{'^^ t° '^arch through May of 1983 he spent 1i» 

days in Haslr (Nuer), five days m Mayom (Kuer) and surrounding ireas, 23 days 
m Yamblo CZande) and surrounding area and nine days In Raga (Kresh). The 
JHtmp 4nJ^«J?® T »Pen^ traveling, writing up the data collected and 
getting Information from people In Juba and Marldl. Hoppe also spent a week 
Oartoum. Approximately 25% of the IntJ^vlews werrconducted 
in English without the use of an Interpreter. The other 75J were conducted In 
the local languages of the towns on which Hoppe was working, or In Arabic. 

r.?®" J*"?^? ^ language of the person being Interviewed or 

^rSr ^T*"® the Interviewee. Hoppe was assisted by the language officers 
of IRL, who were well-quallfled Interpreters, as they were native speakers of 
the main language where the survey was conducted and also spoke English and 
Arabic fluently. Hoppe also had the help of additional SIL people while In 
Yamblo and Haslr. His wife assisted him In Haslr and Hayoa and for part of 
the time while In Yamblo. h«" w u* 

The people In the communities where the Interviews were conducted were by 
and large very friendly and cooperative. This was no doubt due In large part 
:° f J**® language officers, who were well known wd 

respected. The Interviewers were refused three times In Yamblo by people who 
suspected their motives, fearing that they were collecting Information that 
J" J?, incriminate people who gave responses which might be 
construed as critical of the government. Three people also refused to give 

JjMrIi*!Sd J" .^t •^Sht Instances In which alternative 

Choices had to be made because no one was home at the house selected for an 
!? frUi®"' f''®" ^t was visited three different times on different days 

at different times. Sixty-one Interviews were conducted In Naslr, 28 In Mayom 
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S^.?*"??: L*"^^ settleient five ailes outside of Mayoa and In the village 
SraS^ J^wii*' tl^l; ^i^i interviews were conducted along the road SSS 
y«Jww Elghty-slx Interviews Here conducted In the Yaablo area, 

JSo S«.JJ^ f° fr?***"' '^^insbangaru, a village seven .lies northwest of 
Yaablo, Nzara, a village seven alles distant froa Malngbangaru, the vlllaae of 
Susa located three .lies northwest of Mzara and Slngbl, a vlilajl JouTSues 
southeast of Mzara. A totel of il6 interviews was wilected m therein of 
Raga and the smII town of Argabanga, two .lies northwest of It. In all. 227 
people were Interviewed Including 97 Kuer, 86 Zande and HH Kresh speakers 



2.3 RESULTS 



2.3.1 BACKGROUND DATA 



2.3.1.1 Maslr 

Haslr Is a Nuer-speaklng town of about 6000 located on the Sobat River 
about 150 .lies southeast of Malakal and 20 .lies fro. the EthloplaTbordiJ!: 
town Is spread out along the southern bank of the river and Is 
approxlMtely two .lies long and one-half .lie wide at Its widest point. The 

tliif^if.SSf?*,'** J^* perpendicular to the river, but a 

large residential area has grown up on the north side of the airstrip over the 
past five years. Just south of the airstrip, on the bank of the river Is the 

rislS^IISir'**;:;: ^Sr*-,/'**"! reading east, InterspeJseJ wltS 

JmSS? 5*"". headquarters, wu-ket, Presbyterian church, 

hospital, .llltary housing and the .llltary cantonaent, respectively. The 
prison is located a block behind the police headquarters. The town also has a 
veterinary center, sports field, Lutheran World Service Center, blacksalth. 

SSor' !f.n2fii socialist Union 

Center and assorted adalnlstratlon buildings. In addition to the old 
iiarketplace, run wlnly by Arabs, a new urket area was started several years 

;5:rr:enlng'^:ci^^t:E:'' '"^^ -^^^ -^"^^ 

^ Naslr Is linked with Male'-Al by a secondary road, which Is passable only 
during dry season. During ihe rainy season steaaboats coae up the Sobat 
jT?SSf. 2 bringing cargo and passengers. There are also occasional 

flights froa Nalakal to Naslr. wws«awii«a 

The school buildings aentloned In the third i.pact evaluation were still In 
Hf! J" "^1'' repair. The school consisted of three buildings, all of 
iSiS f «r.« ■H'* "ortar walls supporting tin roofs. The first of 
these, a "U" shaped coaplex, housed dassrooas, the headaaster's rooa. a 
storage rooa and a teacher's rooa.. The other two buildings were one-room 

If^'ll^fuV iP'^'l^'^^ti^ 2° Sitting on the dirt flSSJ %? ItI?S 

of bricks they brought with thea, as aany as 120 children occupied these 
one-rooa schoolhouses. 
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fh!^? Hoppe'5 visit, he Has told that 150 PI children had occupied 
!! •bout 20 feet wide and 40 feet in length and 98 P2 

students Here taught in another rooa approxlaately 15 by 30 felt durinlthe 

««wIl!Ji^«J*rhi*";rffi^^""°"w*^'* ^° «««'vey the town but also 

JcmISi^ fS^"' TP'^ ""'^ possible, however, due tolhe 

activities of the Anya Nya. The police chief, concerned for their aafetv 
would not allow the Interviewers to venture beyond the periaeters of to^A 
proper. During the interviewers» stay in Kaslr. the KJa Nvf ^Llr^? 

oeJJJnn^ 4^^^ : ^ * P^**®** °" the town; and on several 

JSSf ^ to their house becaSe of 

Mr •Jtivities near the town. They were fortunate, however, to be able 

counSjsSr "^"^ "'"""^ ^ ^•'^ 3urrSSnSiig 

2.3.1.2 Mayoa 

Hayoa is a rather new saaU Nuer settlement of about 350 inhabitanta that 
has ^own up around the new govemaent center constructed in 1982? iTS JSJ 
^ket Lis 5jt!!^!;^^'*"J •^^"t °ne aile long by three blocks wide and has a 
L^S! " a dozen shops, a police station and an airstrip located 

if hiSli*?^!r"*"^ *'fj*'" There was no school/but 

It was hoped that one would open soon. Nayon is connected by car tracks with 

JS^JlIn??.;^^" ^ ^ 7° to the east on a secoJSS? rc^ 

ii:r%Sg"'iS;ooTLVioS?S^ ^^'•^ * J-^- 

firl?* ^"Z*** soaewhat precarious. At 

Slvoi'niJL Coaaissioner did not want to allow the interviewers to leave 
teyoB proper, explaining that the Anya Nya had stolen 90 head of cattle frS a 
teyoa Judge the day after the interviewers arrived and that the aray ™il 
the process of aaking a ailitary sweep through the area.^ile in^Jor^the 

iSooJ:'??!!' n'''"*! • s«tif1;ttSiiSt of JSut ?l 

SSiMJ f/^J'f 'T"' ^^^y 8»thered background inforaatlon and 

conducted six interviews. They also visited the village of Nankein. which has 
Ihr**!!^""".*? 300 and were also able to do six aornnte^vlew^ to 

r*^"!!? J^'fP Mankein. the interviewers did eight lO-to-lS ainuta 
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2.3.1.3 Yaablo 



Although the aain ethnic group located In and around Yaabio is the Zande. 
■eabers froa at least 19 other tribes Iving there were tallied during the 
research. Yaabio is a town of about 10,000 people, ^pproxiaately 20 ailes 

,Central African Republic in the eztreae louthnest 
corner of western Equatorla. It is the capital of Western Equatoria and the 
provincial and district education headquarters. There are numerous other 
5?i!i?r" JePfftaents located in Yaabio including agriculture, health, 
JjiJ iff *"? tourism, communications, forestry, social welfare, police 
district prison, commerce, veterinary medicine, Sudan Socialist Union and 

JADOr* 

In addition to a number of primary schools, two Junior secondary schools 
and a senior secondary school, there is also an agricultural training and 
experimental center located in Yaabio. An airstrip is located next to the 
agricultural center. Yaabio has several grist mills and a large market 
-!ll.?!!:.«f T**^"* .wf^under construction next to the market. The church 
missionary society of the Anglican Church opened its first station in 
Zandeland in Yaabio in 1913 md the Anglican bishop of western Equatoria now 
resides in Yaabio where they have a large church and primary school on the 
southwest side of town. There is also a Catholic church located on the west 
Side of town with a resident priest. The Catholics were planning to open a 
sciiool soon* 

o™.!?"*^** and the surrounding area, the political and religious ataosphere 
appeared more relaxed. English was spoken more in Yaabio than in any of the 
other areas visited except Juba, the foraer regional capital. Also, the local 
Zande speakers exhibited Buch pride over the use of Zande in all areas of 
lire, but spoke Arabic when necessary. They demonstrated a definite 
antagonise toward the fact that Arabic was dominant in the school and a 
majority of the people expressed a desire to use the vernacular in the schools 

fiSiJ'^i!^? ^^^^ ^^^^ achooimg. People repeatedly 

asked about getting acre aaterial in the vernacular language and especially 

expressed a desire to have their own history and folklore in the Zande 
language as part of the school curriculum. 



2.3.1.4 Raga 



«r 1 ^ northwest 

of the provincial capital and 50 ailes from the border of the Central African 
Republic, is populated by about ilOOO inhabitants. It is connected by road 
with Wau and has an airstrip. The town seems to have two centers, the market 
S7Jf!?!I?*''° w area foraing one and the government buildings, including the 
district police station, education building, prison and hospital forming 
another. The Catholic church and a mosque are also located in this latter 
Area. 

vernacular language spoken in the area is Kresh, although the 
interviewers recorded 11 vernaculars, plus Arabic and English. other 
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liportant vernacular languages In the area are Feroge and Banda. Arabic Is 
■ore widely spoken In Raga than any of the areas Hoppe visited, except Juba. 

V?L * tension m Raga than In the other 

areas visited, as evidenced by the fac«. that people were .ore secretive about 
their answers to the Interview questions and showed a aarked distrust of the 
central govemaent. People were especially fearful of the governaent and Its 
policies concerning education, security, and general adalnlstratlon. The 
interviewer was told that a large nuaber of KreSh were killed by the ArabJ 
during the war, which has fed the antagonlsa of tribal peoples against itet 

•^^^■P^ ^ central governaent to pressure theo Jnto 
Arablzatlon and Islaalzatlon. f ^ w^m mwj 



2.3.2 QUESTIONNAIRE DATA 



2.3.2.1 Language Pse and Attitudes 



• I?! over 50 different vernacular languages. In addition to 

Arabic, English and several other languages such as French, Bango, Llngal and 
Aaharlc spoken In surrounding countries and In Southern Sudan. Ninety-three 
percent of those Interviewed felt .ost coafortable speaking their oSS 
vernacular languagea, but because of the heterogeneity of^guage usage S 
SHf??*"" necessary to s^ak at leastoSe oT aor2 

additional languages. At least 83J of the people spoke two languages and 56% 
spoke three or acre languages. ana 30* 

If language context Is viewed as hoaogeneous when a single language exists 
in a given context and heterogeneous when a nuaber of languages are presented 
a contlnuuB aay be constructed In which language context In the hoae falls at 
the hoaogeneous end of the scale and language context In Institutions such as 
the allltary fall at the heterogeneous end. In between would fall the aarket. 
recreation, town aeetlngs and different types of work other than the allltary! 
This contlnuua Is depicted In Table 2.1. "xiwry. 

The expectations for language use vary according to context. For exaaple. 
in the hoae a.slngle language Is noraally used, with an additional languaee(s) 
used only Infrequently. In the allltary, on the other hand, SSS a 

KlSr? ^l^f^* • ""8"* ^» -o-t instances 

Arabic. In the allltary heterogeneity exists not do auch In language usage 
but in the nuaber of languages present, which forces the use of the lingua 
franca. Because the official second language in Southern Sudan is English. 
iJn,?!!S!fM i*"8uage usage In aost offKjes Is English, although a 

considerable aaount of Arabic and vernacular Is also used. In other types of 

»"Ch as recreation, aarket, or different 
types of public aeetlngs, the language Is usually selected on the basis of a 
eoaaon language. If a person's aother tongue Is a vernacular language, but he 
also speaks Arabic, English, and/or several other vernacular languages, he 
Hill usually^speak the language of the Individual to whoa he Is talking. For 
exaaple. In the aarket. If a Zande speaker Is speaking to another Zande, he 



Table 2.1 



Percent of Respondents Reporting to Speak Various Languages In Various Contexts 



Language (Homogeneity) Recreation Market 



Vernacular 911 

Arabic 31 

English 

Arabic and 
English 

Arabk and 
Vernacular 3^ 

Arabic, English 
and Vernacular 

Arabic and Other 
Vernacular 

Other 31 



45« 
2SI 



5« 



371 



2« 



1.51 

m 

0.51 



Contexts 

Public 
Work Meetings 



Government Military 
Meetings (Heterogeneity) 



m 


45t 


27t 


71 


ISI 




4 Aft 

m 


331 


51 


5% 


71 




lit 


13t 


in 


S3I 


41 


3t 


St 




6t 


7.51 




71 


3.51 


3« 


31 




8.5% 


7.51 


m 





Note! Data collected In response to the question, "What language tto you speak In X conlextr" 
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Jiiia^L..^ ^fi ^ speaking to a person who speaks a 

!I«Sf hiwelf does not speak, or Arable, they will use AraMc. or 

IJSSnL'^n^ ***** use and inderstaS! In pSbuS 

:S«JJ£;h Si^SI***", »^ ^ coMunlcate with those who do not 
understand the prUary language being used. 

Host Southern Sudanese recognize the necessity of havlns a linmia f*.an»»a t-^ 

So«eof the larger tribal SrlupS 
would prefer that their language becoae the lingua franca? Other Sudanese 
prefer Arabic and soae prefer English. Table 2.2 provldeTi breakdown^f^Je 
responses received In each area of the survey to the question: SiS^LIm 
is considered .ost prestigious? Note that 61 percent of those SteJSlSS 
fSe oS!r'*^ vernacular. wWle only ^6% chose Arabic aSJ iS^oSlJgS^S? 

s^e 2Im J?fAn•i^•^^ ^ **** ^ngUsh together. chS; 

two languages which included a vernacular laniuSe ) 
Eighty percent of the Nuer and 5^% of the Zande said the veJnMulaTSS tee 
S'LKr'iS'iJ:. S P«»Pl« »«lect Arabic oJS^SIJrS^uiS 

IJ«mJ f-^^ presltlglous. Even after a hundred and thirty yearslf 

cneir aotner tongue to be aost prestigious and very Important to them rhm 
JST'SS' personal wd cultural Identlty^wSJS ISe JeopSl;eaSj 

fjar will be swallowed up In the coapulsory use of a lingua frMca 
IJ*r!lr*^*^'??"**.55 percent felt that It was idvantageous for JhS tTJJSn 

ff.I!*J !r*^ *~^*°» " »l«o advantageouTfSr thM^ 

learn to read and write their oim vernacular languages. ^"'^ 

iff'cf**?^^*^!/^^"*"*** discovered with respect to the use of Arabic 

m the South. Sixty-nine percent oi those intervlewSd said they felt that the 
■am language being used m the prlaary schools, l.e.rlrablc hinder^ S! 

Of"" the teJ;h;;r«J5 ttot tSi; s^SeiSs 

Se if*'" bstter. especially In the first several JrSesHn 

Eighteen percent of the teachers suggested a coabStlon of 
J^fSl l*n8"«8M only 15J said that stude^ learn best In Arabic 



2. 3.2. 2 Urban-Rur al and Agrarian-Pastoral Differences 

^^^^ and third lapact evaluations reports Indicated a superiority m 

SstSJal^JjS !ii^'***"*"!ir* society. While the Nuer are essentlaliT a 
pastoral tribe, one possible hypothesis was that the differences m 

tSS'lSJeJiJ?'::^?.'.."'**' ^ • toSarS'id™ \n 

di'^ferent societies. A second equally obvious hypothesis was that 

JirilTuiSS'' •S°;h"'"^"J^J differ wrkedly dependlng^S the loS?lon 
rural or urban — of the student population. 

Tn ?M?*2?*^*"^?''''iS*'T*» areas and ^^% froa urban areas. 

Jl2f' »^"<'y» arbitrarily defined as towns larger thaTSooO and 

•rurar as anything seller. The data revealed very little difference betwSn 



2d 



Location 



Table 2.2 
Most Prestigious l^nguage^ 



I-anguage 



Arabic 



English 



Vernacular 



Other 



Nasir-Mayom 
(Nuer) 



Yambio 
(Zande) 



Raga 
(Kresh) 



6% (5) 



12% (10) 



45% (20) 



9% (8) 



21% (18) 



5% (2) 



80% (70) 
51% (43) 
43% (19) 



5% (4) 
16% (14) 
7% (3) 



a 



'**'"^!r* respondents selecting a given language in response to the 

question "Which language Is most prestigious?" h w me 
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urban and rural felt needs for education. Hlnety-elght percent of the urban 
i^^lr *fif ^\^^y f*el It is good for everyoXe tS leSn to read Inl 
^1^1 S .k""*^ I^?^!: " 80od for everyone to read and 

?u «"e^ight, aaong the urban people, 96% said they believe it is 
good for the couunity to have a school and 97% of the rural people said the 



m.^SLrSS ^^.^^^ coMunity leaders are interested in education 

tSIk ?hiC °5 ^^"^ population. 61J of the interviewees said 

that th.v believe the leaders are interested and of the rural population. 69? 
SfnSJnf*;?^?*."" "»«y, believe the leaders are interested in educational 
concerns of the couunity. Eighty-nine percent of the urban and gilt of the 
rural people stated that they believe the couunity encouraged schooling? 

f«,Sj;J"JS5..?*'*,***°''! *8ricultural (Zande) and 

pastoral (Muer) also shows no aarked difference between the two groups. Both 

Sbir2!3?'' * "''"^ interest in education and literacy, as cin bTwefby 

«. JlHf STf? dl^'wence light exist between the urban and rural 

pastoral societies with regard to world view and basic values. Tine 

i-PosapJe fco research in depth the world view and values 
or the Huer. but in regard to value for and interest in education. Table a."? 
also shows no great difference between urban and rural Nuer eoerg^ when the 
Nuer of Nasir are coapared with the Nuer of Kayoa axiA surrounding Jegiw! 



2.3.2.3 Reading Interests 



By far the greatest interest voiced in the different groups interviewed was 
SElSTif "Ji*"!*'' tribal histories, folk storiSs JoI^Jo^e 

hifiJi. Jr "^r? • requests for such topics as hygiene. 

2!?i"**J^'*f**: «"le. faraing. religious books, and Bible storieiT The 
SiJ^nl^S for vernacular aaterial. Ninety-seven 

d^SSri„Sw'erMe'';ff52t?;^!' "^^^ "^"^ '^'"^ 



2.3.2.* Availability and Control of Education 

Seventy-four percent of the people interviewed said there were no adult 
literacy Classes in the coaaunity. Most expressed a desire for such adSlt 

functioning in their coaaunity were in aost cases referring to the classes 
held in the local church. None of the governaent adult literacy classes were 
functioning at the tiae and had not been functioning for soae tlie. 

I 

r**** ""1 ^ a school?" or "Who decides 

what will be taught in the schools?" were answered by a large variety of 
stateaenta. a nuaber of thea contradictory. One third bf the Jeoplrgave no 
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Table 2.3 

Attitude Toward Education and Literacy* 



Language 



Question 



Location 



Nuer Zande Kresh Nasir Mayom 



Community encourages education? 97% 92% 



82% 



Good for community to have a 
school? 



99% 97% 



94% 



98% 1 00% 



Good for everyone to learn to 
read and write? 



92% 1 00% 



90% 



96% 87% 



a 



Percent of respondents responding in affirmative to each question. 



2S 
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m» oftly ont third Aimrtd all fivt qutstlona 

}^}**?* .I?*^ ^ offleltla or school 

Sr^^lJ^J^ 2L*"I!2if for tht lost part, 

fl^^Z! ILrI!I!5"!..?"~i^>'.*" » •ohool m thtlr location. 




to ba trua. In all tha araas vlaltod, axcapt 
Ml, tha pao!)la indloatad thara ms a 

tmkAmm m^ii^i "".^l" »»oi»a Of tha oonuhltlaa was this 

'gi!!?.!g!"!Hr. fty^^ l ^ ft'ot that paopla still vlaw tha school 

mfftrt JTolSa^^ ^ '^''^^ 




toa eeamnlty and tha school and batwaan tha 
It, M fir as tha aduoatlonal prooass is concarned. 



STflSLS^M Mak halp for tha school apart froa 

aT iSnnf L'S ^ Mww arad naa" and anothar i8S said "Yes", 

SLrSI/Lt2 g ".yy^'Mw' J^Ui tha lovamMnt or othar outslda sources 
•If m Mti Itaf ii« Mt thUk halp should ha aou|ht froa tha outslda. 



lMi^aatf~^ ttT^^ ZT^^Tm"^ oloaaly oontrol tha schools?", ii% 
Mi liMai tto» U Wiifla . tf toa ooawinlty had aoaa cooperative role in 

5? J" «»• ooMunlty took little responsibility 

SSJS! *y ^ poor attandanoa records and facilities 
it JS^SHL oo«ltf l»ve laprovad the 

two m the few aalf-help schools 
••Bf* <l«»rant froa tha govemaent schools 
J5 "HS"*''^ 'o initiate an 

* aehoelhouaa. Otharvlsa, the teachers, 
fas M8to as are available to any govamaant school) and 
ira all provided by tha govamaent. As Michael 
"orld Service project In NSslr, 
^•t »a praaant aalf-halp oonoept in Southern Sudan not as 
f"\Sr ^^.^M^^ tranaltlon Mhlch is heading in the 
- .2}* ^ paroaptlon of aaterlal provision and 

iM leata a that tha people vIoh govemaent achool support 
mmmm*^ ^ t ^"^^ «>• «>• hw^, thsy axpeot the governaent to 
J5»*«^ aaoaaaltiaa for tha ohlldren'a aohool while on the other 
. '—y • ih «>• daoisloQS of what will be Uught In the 




S? -J!?J"'i?^*f ***** '••••'O** *o deteralne whether the current 
^^*J5?2L to a aetoola are Indigenous to the local area or 

T?^ 2?* ??!5. ^J*?** •*»atlonal systea. During the tlae this 
hal ag ocaduetad la S out h er n Sudan, none of the schools were open. 
' "?S5* ""Tl*^^ ^ teaching aethods laposslble. However, 
'^tfc • aa^ of tha t aao h a r a did ahed soae light on the subject. 
•? ^^'^ achool elasses in Southern Sudan are using 
--7 heavily upon the uaa of the bUekboard as a visual 
. 5?* ipiclflc reproduction of what the teacher gives In 
la tha ftrat and aaoood iapact evaluations, in general, the 
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Student Is not taught to think for himself, pursuing problems or situations. 

to reproduce that which the teacher gives. Carvey-Hllllams In his 
UNESCO report Identified the problems resulting from the teaching methods: 

Learning Is made to depend heavily on memorization and teaching leans on 
oral Instruction, making little or no use of visual aids except the 
blackboard and providing very little training in reasoning and 
application. (1976, p. 39). 

It would appear that traditional methods of education cannot be associated 
«iv^°**"°!''^?' "formal" education, since the only type of training that 
the children habitually receive Is of a more practical nature and Is usually 
teught on an Individual level within a family context. Among the Zande, when 
a young boy Is brought to a prince's compound for training, he was assigned to 
an older boy or man responsible for Instructing the young boy In all aspects 
or the prince's court and In methods of warfare as well as other cultural 
ways. 



The training was In two distinct phases. At the age of perhaps ten, 
a boy would become assistant to a young man who was already a full 
■®"?f'^,2'' * company. The boy would look after the physical needs of the . 
youth (Evans-Prltchard, 1971, p. 199), fetching water, tending the fire, 
bringing the food which the women cooked, bearing his shield when 
traveling, looking after his few possessions .... 

In return for these duties, the young man would be responsible for 
the boy's early education. At the age of seventeen or eighteen, the boy 
would become a full member of the company.... The patterns of Zande life 
would suggest that the knowledge and skills which would then be passed 
own to the young men by their commander would Include the following: 
religion, farming, hunting and fishing, building, language, history, 
music and dancing. (Atkins, n.d., p. 9) o o . jr. 

It Is Impossible to determine with any certainty how the current methods 
used In schools evolved. They are no doubt partly a legacy of colonial 
educational system, partly a reflection of current teaching patterns and 
^'"r Ifw* ''*fl«ctlon of the Arabic system of education. What Is noteworthy Is 
that the^ methodology presently In use does llctle to encourage the development 
of Individual Initiative for learning to learn and that Hoppe Interviews with 
educators substantiates the picture presented In the second and third Imoact 
evaluations. *^ 



2.3.2.6 Importance of Education 



Because of the cultural and religious Implications of Arabic In the South, 
attitudes toward the Importance of education were found to be somewhat of a 
paradox. Although 100> of the Southern Sudanese Interviewed expressed the 
belief that It Is good. If not necessary, for the people of the South to have 
education, 72% expressed doubts concerning the educational process, primarily 
due to what t"hey see as the Arablzatlon of the South.. In other words, the 
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people felt that they need an education to be able to direct their own 
destiny, but they felt that the type of education they were receiving was 
destroying their cultural Identity. Because of this conflict, soae paFents 
reportedly choose not to send their children to school. 

Slallarly, 95J of the people said that It Mas good for everyone, adults as 
well as children, to learn to read and write, though soae did exclude the 
elderly and a few excluded girls. Concerning the choice of language with 
respect to reading and writing, 95J said they would like to read and write in 
the vernacular and 88% in English while only ^^% reported they would like to 
read and write Arabic. Overall, 69% of the people responded that they felt 
Arabic was a hindrance to the literacy prograa. Further evidence of these 
?w ! f and the Morth was found in responses indicating 
that while 87J of the people felt t:^jit the central governaent in Khartoua 
encouraged literacy in Arabic, only 33J felt the governaent encouraged 
literacy in the vernacular. * 



2.3.2.7 Consequences of Education 



In addition to assessing eoaaunity feelings on the ia^rtance of education, 
this survey sought to deteraine what Southern Sudanese thought education would 
bring thea in teras.of aaterial l)enefits. The aain reasons given for getting 
an education were the aaae ones discovered In the second iapact evaluation, to 
get a Job,^ to becoae a big person, to help the country and to help one's 
people. All of these interests basically funnel into one and the saae goal — 
haying soae type of Job with the governaent, because the governaent is the 
priaary eaployer and because working for the governaent iaplies position, 
prestige and power. This interest is in no way curteiled by the fact that 
governaent wages are not very high. Getting a Job with the governaent is the 
noraal expected outcoae of the educational process and is in fact considered a 
worthy aspirationr therefore, this seeas to have in no way decreased the 
interest in education on the part of the children or parents. 

The results of the survey indicate that the acquisition of foraal education 
produces an exodus froa rural areas. Sixty-four percent of the people said 
that an educated person does leave hoae. In actual practice this noraally 
■cans that In order to get a Job the person aust be assigned to a job by the 
governaent and this could be in any area of Southern Sudan. If he wants to 
work, the eaployee aust take the assignaent wherever it la. Since there are 
few governaent positions open in the saaller coaaunities, there are usually 
not aany educated persons available for children to aodel after, although 
there usually are a few in the coaaunities. In aost of the places the 
interviewers visited, there were several teachers and town officials. 
However, the children are continually encouraged by the teachers, by their 
parents and by the town officials to be educated so that they aight becoae 
people who can help the country and help their eoaaunity. According to the 
interviews, teabhers averaged two years in a given geographical location. 
This continual teacher aoveaent caused a lack of continuity in the school 
teaching staff and haapered parent-teac!::er relationships. 
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2.3*2.8 School Attendance 



The data fpoa the Interviews Indicated that attendance Is by and laPM too 
lOH to expect any conslatent gains froa one year to another. ParentriFe nSt 
always aware of how often children should or do attend school. In JnJJer Jo 
the question, How lany aonths should your child go to school each year? 

f those answering 'did not know! Of those wS gaJHi 

go to school last year? TWenty-nlne percent did not know how .any ionths the 
S^J rS/'^i.?; ^l^' Sixty-nine percent (of those who knew) said 

SJt S^^Jk/!"^ -onths or less m 1982. This Indicates 

iJfi 2I!rf^"^?*r'*? to kno» believe the children 

?jSrn!;LM school two-thirds of the specified tl.e. An Interesting point of 
fhS •i!fJj" P«'-»I»ctlve of aany of the Interviewee! ^ that 

fL?!^ '''''.•''"^ • days out of any given aonth, 

«J;LS*fw«2?*JS^ t »^^- not add up the days and 

J*"* ? ^**^^»**~^ '"«tead. If a child went to Jchool 

two or three days In any given Month that was considered a aonth of school. 

?fi^^~ -onths the chlldreS a?SnSed 

?SS;*d\S;°?H "^S,?* «»"«tlon adamistrators In Yaablo. Raga and Naslr 
Indicated that the children were supposed to attend school 200 to 210 days out 
of each year during the aonths of April through Oeceaber. 

Most parents professed to send their children to school every school day. 
Sii \ ^"^^ tL attendance records Indicated otherwise. Thi attendant 

ISSSJ Io?o?S*'**Ihi V*"' in the 1982 school year show^ SSf 
* children enrolled went to school only one-third of the days 

SSSin^n. ^nI!*'J2I%K/5''''"i'?I'^y one^quarter of the children attended 
between ^one- and two-thirds of the sessions, the other quarter attended 
two-thirds or aore of the days the school was In session. It should be noted 
that Bost attendance was not consecutive, but broken up Into periods of a few 
^!!f ^u*^'". f**^^*"*** the nine aonth period. In the Yaabio 

S!!n>„^?,'*if''" **»y»cn« school was open In nine aonths was 

?!nJ?J^:!}\ ?»ther showed sixty-five days, a third 52 days and a 

fourth thirty-eight days. In the Nuer area the aaxlaua was elghty-seve"days 
m nine aonths. The Raga school record showed eighty-one days In session for 
I».I!«!IL prlaary school attendance records (1982) 

checked, the schools averaged 67 days of attendance or 33J of the 200 days 
SS^IJLlSf.M'^JS**?;?: Forty-three (87 days) was thS highest nuaber S 
days attended and 19J (38 days) was the lowest. This aeans an average of 25% 
**r. ^5^*^i^Se*!) 'ohool JI5-67 days out of the nine aonths; 25% 

ttlrtf^ll':^t'^r Joio**' the nine aonths and the reaalnlng 50J attended less 
cnan 22 days In the 1982 school year. 

strikes, * food shortages and subsistence activities accounted for 
auch of the lost tlae. Most students who attended school at all In a elven 

fo??ou?;!r iJhSS^ 0" to the next class when the 

following school year began. "Proaotlon within each level of education 
prlaary; Junior secondary, senior secondary Is autoaatlc fpoa one grade to the 

i?Ji;;i;;iS;^?^"""i*J" ''I**'^^- under Ideal cond??!oL? LldrSS 

Ini!?JS* J ^ Infrequently would find It laposslble to learn and build 
knowledge froa one lesson to the next. 
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Another problea Nhieh surfaced repeatedly In the Interviews concerning 
attendance was that over 50% of the P1-3 students In all three areas said they 
went to school hungry. School began at 7:30 or 8 a.a. and was dlsolssed from 
9 to 10 a.a. to allow the children to return hoae for breakfast, but soae 
students did not return to school after breakfast. This was especially true 
of those children who had a long distance (two to four alles) to travel to 
school, but also included aany who did not get fed during breakfast hour 
because the parents were not hoae or no food was prepared. 

One ^ng that becaae quite clear In the Interviews with the parents was 
their lack of understanding of the necessity for dally sequential school 
attendance to facilitate the learning process. The concept of one day's 
lesson building upon another did not sees to have cultural relevance. The 
parents seeaed to think that the child would at least learn half of the 
inforaatlon involved if he went half of the tlae, whether they went three 
aonths straight, or whether they attended sporadically. A further 
coapllcatlon becaae apparent when we checked the parents' answers In the 
*"Jf|;vlew against the attendance record at school and against what the 
children inUrvlewed were saying. Many parents said their children attended 
school Bost of the tlae. The attendance record showed that none of the 
children. attended 100> of the tlae school was In session, although there were 
a^few who had near perfect attendance records. Alaost 50% of the children 
attended one-third or less of the tlae the school was In session. (This was 
less than one eighth the specified tlae.) since school was only In session an 
average of 67^days for PI and P2 pupils, 50% of thea received a scant 22 days 
of schooling for an entire school year. 

When asked about this discrepancy, the parents would either claia Ignorance 
about the utter, or say that soaetlaes It was necessary for thea to send the 
children to take care of the cattle, protect the cultivated fields, run 
errands or watch a younger child.. On the other hand, when the children were 
asked, they indicated that they soaetlaes stayed away froa school without 
their parents' peralsslon or they were required by their parents to attend to 
various faally considerations. But the aaln reason given for the children 
alsslng school was that the teachers were on strike or absent for soae other 
reason. Hhen the parents were asked If they understood why it was necessary 
for the children to attend school every day, aost of thea indicated that they 
did not, eicept that the heacher said it was necessary, or they gave soae 
alternate answer about the child getting a good education so that he could 
have a better Job; none gave an indication that they understand the aechanics 
Of the educational process and the necessity of building one lesson upon 
another. 



2.4 Discussion 



The results of this survey confira the observations regarding teachina 
practices corrently used in the schools which are recorded in considerable 
detail, in the second and third iapact evaluations. Teachers adaitted freely 
that the aethodology stresses activities which de-eaphasize productive 
learning. Hence this finding lends support to the recoaaendations for changes 
in aethodology and aaterials If any but the saallest percentage of children 
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(I.e., the moat highly self-eotivated) attending school are to attain 
functional literacy in their indigenous languages. In addition to this 
anticipated result, the anthropological survey produced a aore complete 
picture of the sociological variables Nhich Influence the iapact of foraal 
education in rural schools. Due to the the restricted regional coverage of 
the survey, however, caution needs to be exercised in generalizing the results 
to the entire population of Southern Sudan. 

One of the aore interesting and totally unexpected results of the survey 
was the absence of a significant difference in attitude toward education 
between urban and rural and aore particularly, between agrarian and pastoral 
societies. The data sake it appear that education is valued by all segments 
of society in Southern Sudan, even though parento show an extreaely vague idea 
of what benefitr are to accrue froa sending their children to school. 
Siailarly, although there is clearly broad support for literacy in the 
indigenous languages, just bow reading and writing aight be of iiuediate 
practical use in daily life does not seea to be evident to aany adulta, as is 
svideneed by the preferences expressed in Table 2.4. A far greater percentage 
of the people interviewed see literacy as a vehicle prlaarily for ■aint^iining 
tribal custoas and history than as a aeans of obtaining knowledge which will 
laprove their standard of living. 

These two findings suggest that steps need to be taken to sharpen coaaunity 
perceptions of the practical benefite that can accrue ft-oa literacy, it does 
not seea likely that the initial enthusiasa for the literacy project can be 
sustained over aany years unless all aeabers of the coaaunity can see it's 
value in soae aspect of their dally existence. One of the first steps that 
should^be taken is to discover what kinds of traditional activities aight 
benefit ft-oa the introduction of reading and writing. The results of Hoppe's 
study have projected soae areas that aight be explored in greater detail with 
a view to establishing the value of reading and writing in rural life. 

The survey data suggest that parente would like a greater role in aakine 
decisions about school but, at the saae tiae, view the aaintenance of formal 
education as the wle responsibility of the govemaent. The legacy of the 
colonial adainistratlon, which established the concept of foraal education as 
the responsibility of an "outeide" or "foreign" group, has been transferred to 
the national govemaent. Coaente generated in the course of interviews 
indicated that an external organisation should rave the responsibility for the 
schools Just as they have had in the past, since the coaaunity neither has the 
know-how or resources to run thea.- The obvious iaplication here is that the 
Ministry should be aware of this view and that certain types of programs 
designed to shift some of the burden of school aaintenance, e.g., "self-helo" 
prograas will aeet with little enthusiasa. 

In addition to the basic problea of large nuabers of poorly trained 
teachers, which obviously af facte the calibre of instruction pupils received, 
the survey conf iraed soaething that the educators who participated in the 
iapact evaluations frequently coaplained of —sporadic attendance by teachers 
and pupils and frequent interruptions throughout the year (often due to 
strikes), thereby curtailing the total aaount of instruction planned for a 
year as well as the continuity necessary for learning. Teacher absences are 
due not only to the fact that pay is so low that priaary school teachers find 
It necessary to suppleaent their salaries with gardening, building their own 
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houses and Involveaent In other subsistence activities, but also because they 
genuinely Nant to fara or raise cattle. Many of the teachers Interviewed said 
that they viewed these activities as a regular part of their life and herltace 
and could not luglne doing without thea. As a result of this attitude 
absences flroB their westem-style Job, I.e., teaching, were Inevitable and In 
their opinion quite Justified. 

The survey revealed a nuaber of attltudlnal factors which coablned to 
seriously Interrupt and lapede the continuity of foraal education In Southern 
Sudan, In particular In the rural areas. These attltudlnal barriers result 
froa clash^ between traditional lifestyle values, to which the Southern 
Sudanese clliig tenaciously and the deeands laposed by a western style 
educational systea. This dash Is aanlfested In the behavior of educators, 
parents, and children. One ezaaple Is the parents' attitude toward education 
and their recognUlon of the need to recruit the largest possible work force 
to sustain their subsistence econoay life-style. Although parents 
overwhelBlngly endorsed the concept of foraal education, they also recognized 
how useful their ehUdren could be helping in subsistence pursuits, 
consequently, aany parents subscribed to govemaental educational policies and 
^ve thea llp-servlce until deaands were placed upon thea, e.g., providing 
what Is necessary for the child to goto school: clothes, regular aeals. 
school aaterlals and actually losing the child froa the faally workforce. 
Dally necessity then began to doalnate and children alssed school frequently 
since aany parents were not able or, at tlaes, not willing, to withstand 
further econoBlc deprivation. The fact that the schools In their area had 
poorly trained teachers and no supplies and generally did not live up to their 
"hat a school should be did little to encourage thea to sacrifice 
additional workers;^ sending their children to school. This problea Is 
coapounded by another finding of the survey — the fact that parents do not 
coaprehend the necessity of continuous attendance. Thus, those parents who do 
send their children to school often believe that eztreaely sporadic attendance 
is acceptable and represents an adequate sacrifice on their part. 

Poor attendance was obviously In part due to the saae reasons which cause 
children throughout the world to shun foraal education, i.e., lack of 
Interesting activities or challenge provided by the teacher, learning 
difficulties, etc. But the survey revealed another laportant cause: a clash 
between the traditional subsistence schedule and the western education 
schedule Introduced during the colonial era. As aany as 50* of these children 
did not return after the aornlng breakfast breaks because they lived too far 
away and their parents were occupied during the school recess and could not 
prepare food for thea. They therefore had to seek food In their coapound or 
In their parents' fields. 



of the attltudlnal conflicts aentloned here can be treated by 
governaent Intervention, but others aay be acre difficult to deal with. Many 
Sudanese educators argue that the relnstltutlon of the boarding school system 
at the prlaary school level would do auch to reduce truancy resulting from 
children having to leave school to find a source of food. Better and 
regularly paid salaries would doubtless sake teaching acre attractive and 
reduce teachers' dependence on outside sources of incoae. It should also be 
noted that regional govemaents have atteapted to accoaaodate pressures which 
stea froa tradltonal cultural patterns through the Institution of official 
holidays, such as "planting day" In Vestern Equatorla province. Whether a 
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carefully planned and well executed caapalgn to educate parents about the 
necessity of insuring that their children attend school "regularly- (a concent 
ijjlch obviously needs to be redefined for aany adults) would be successful 
depends in large part on deaonstrating the practical value of education and 
the activities of the schools to provide it. The survey showed that at the 
present tim neither of these conditions are fulfilled in the eyes of aost 
rural Sudanese. Education is presently sustained through vague proaises and 
hopes that good things aay coae In the future. h « *aea ana 

-♦.J? surfaced tine and again in the interviews was the problea of 

discipline in the schools and at hone. Lack of discipline in the schools was 
^ually blaaed on the northern Arabic influence in the educational systS! 
Ifany tribes-people said, "The Northerners are using the schools to steJl oui 
children froa us." This was heard repeatedly, not only through the 
interviews, but also while traveling or visiting with people. ^ Of ten Is soon 
as people heard that an "educational survey" was being conducted, this tonic 
would coae up. Parents said the lack of discipline in the schools and Se 
encourageaent of students by northern Sudanese Arab or Arab-enculturated 
teachers to defy the authority structure in the hoae was at the core of the 
SlSiif'Zi. *»""»?r" P?*"?"** townspeople said that since the Arabs could not 
25!!h^f7 civil war. they were going to do it through control of the 

educational systea and the econoay. This conflict spawns a great deal of 
latent hostility and suspicion between parents in certain areas such as Bahr 
El Chaaal province and those involved in the educational systea and it aay be 
one of the priaary reasons why aany parents regretted the absence of some 
organization such as PTA where they could express their views about what goes 
on m the school. ° 

A surprisingly large nuaber of people interviewed expressed the view that 
the lajor problea with education in Southern Sudan is political. They felt 
that aany teachers were politically involved and used the schools as platforas 
for their political beliefs . by indoctrinating the children froa PI through 
senior secondary school and l^y involving thea in political activities in the 
later school years. In this regard, aoney and school aaterials were said to 
be given or withheld by the Morth in accordance with the "cooperation" of 
groups in the southern provinces. Money and books were available for teaching 
Arabic and subject natter in Arabic, but were said to be withheld for subject 
UtiJ**" fn ^the vernacular and English. As a result, parents and townspeople 
distrust the educational systea. believing it to be a tool for the Arabizatlon 
or the South. 

Because of the conflict, soae parents would send their children only to a 
"vernacular" school and others would not allow thea to go to school at all A 
large nuaber of parents verbalized their disaay at the increasing loss of 
language and culture by aeabers of the younger generation. Many feel that 
this is happening because they believe the North is carefully orchestrating a 
plan to convert to Islaa not only the Southern Sudanese but also black 
Africans of other nations further south. 

Thus, although on the surface there seeas to be a real desire for education 
aaong old and young alike, there also seeas to exist a covert aistrust of 
education. Many of the Southern Sudanese claia that the Northerners are usine 
the educational process as a aediua for converting their children to Islaa. 
mey also claia that this process is destroying traditional Sudanese black 
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African culture, breaking down tribal and faaily relationships and distortinc 
econoalc patterns upon Nhieh these groups depend. Although Hoppe's study did 
net delve Into this aatter in depth to deteraine the reality of what is 
happening regarding these claias, the fact that over half of the peoole 
expressed these feelings certainly indicates that a problea exists in this 



area. 



.^w..f ? J" <*«*"n8 "^th this problea aay be the recognition that 

political and philosophical differences between the North and the South have 
spilled over into the educational system. In order for a workable educational 
systea to be developed for Southern Sudan, differences aust be appreciated, 
appropriate prograas developed, econoaic needs shared. As Beshir (197i|. n! 
Ill P°"*" °»»t» educational values for a new future aust be haaaered out: 
The problea today is what new values and attitudes are to be injected into 
the Binds of those enrolled in the schools, colleges and universities and how 
to do this...." (p. 1). The real hope of Southern Sudan is its people — so 
■uch potontlal, flexibility and genuine concern. The bright spot is their 
deep desire for education — education that they believe can be used to 
overcoae the difficulties of their present situation and the visions they have 
for their children and country and the hope that one day they will be able to 
direct the future of their land. 
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3.0 THE LITERACY MATERIALS 



Jf-^u is r*. * languages, five ~ Barl, Dlnka, Lotuho, Moru and Ndogo 
:: S'S'*^/**'* orthographies developed for .thea by alsslonarles prior to the 
Civil Iter (see Gabjanda k Bell. 1979). The SIL ^rsonnel decided agatost a 
^ESIJ^^'J**" f these orthographies, whS, alght toJrresStjS^ l! 
possible changes, for tiio practical reasons. First, the IRL literacy officers 
assigned to Nork with the. were faalllar with the existing orthoISpSles 
felt they were adequate. Second, SIL was under considerable oreawe froJ 

possible. It was, therefore, decided to forge ahead developing orliers In 
these languages, which were now designated "Cycle 1" lanluMM rEI^nl-J? 
co«ienced in Palotaka In June 1977 aST by 1979 trial eStJSJ of^JlE?i*to 
four of the five Cycle 1 languages (Barl, Dlnka, Lotuho. and^Mdogo) tod beeS 
coapleted^llot t«ited In W schools, and revlied. Vo^k on had haf?? 

tU^H^it^T ""'^ ^ collaborate with ^e m cSsulSnJs 

tod great difficulty grasping tto technology of aaterlals develooaent The 

Jj^ifS*^ ^! »«» scheduled for Ute 1980 ir eaririSI dSe 

to lack of personnel, facilities to house tto language officers th* nSS 
for fjirther linguistic analysis. Ho work could bfSSeJtakSS in^lSSk 
to tto unavailability of native speakers. The construaion of addlSoS 

orSlSLri i?iJSiM?" the Cycle 2 prlaers were alK)st finished. Soae 
prellalnary linguistic research on selected Role B languages (Mundu. Muple 
tto Jur Bell dialects, Jur Luo and Bongo) was carried outlS 1977 JSd 1978! ' 

cv«?/^?"][lf r*'f "aa wrked out for the production o* trial editions of 
JiJfnini ^ . ^ prlaers, their field testing and revisions and the 

training of teachers. By Octoter 1979, prlaers tod been produced in Cycle 1 
languages and were telng tried out In local schools. PrepSratlOTof the Cvcle 
?oS!;*'*:' 'heir tostlng'wS to togln In Se 

XT*. J!!"^^ preparation of the EngllsiTand ArlblS brl^l 

5ff J? •'■"T^' ^ ^'^ consultant; iiSe ttoS 

rnJiili ^ •chool* wre not In session, so the consultants 

focused on an azaalnatlon of the Cycle 1 aaterlals and planning future 
«tratoor. Tto following iectlons of ^s cSntfjS J 

description of the aethodology used In preparing tto Cycle 1 aaterSlS a 

o?*"SlSL toS S'2J?if',"Sr'S'*5J2S' iSprove.St and oSe? reiSitS 
? ?u*"J**'*'*i Octotor 1980 during which various changes to to 
Incorporated In the Cycle 2 prlaers were agreed upon. w»nges to oe 

3*1 METHOD 

The aethod used by the SIL group to asseable data and process It In 
preparation for writing tto literacy aaterlals Is detailed In t£e tenual o? 
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Literacy for Preliteratc PeanlM by the late Sarah C. Gudschinsky (1973) 

SfJjSfiS;^^ ".J"'"'?! the tradition of ieoJ^id 

Bloarfleld. devoted considerable attention to the subject of llteracyT Her 

*?? t?***^ of reading does not draw heavily on any particular 
■ethod presently in use. rather It Is derived primarily froa her MtewlSi 
personal experience in this field. The Manual Is intended as a -coSk Kok* 
I?;2f- "fP^led to produce literacy aaterlals anywhere In the world 

within a «dK>rt tiae and It has guided SIL efforts for iany years. Literacy 

m an updated and K>dlfled JeJslon o f of tS 
ouascninsky systea. authored by Ernest W. Lee (1982). an SIL linguist. 

^..^TkJ''?^^"^"^^ ■^8** undertaken In the preparation of the primers 
^^Ibedto us by the SIL personnel follow thS procedure set down in 
ibnual. As aentloned earlier Sudanese teachers assigned to the literacy 
project had previously tought the four languages initially selected ?S 
SSlSJ'^S.ZL'"'* i^''**' Dlnka^^^uslng prlaeJs SHh Sad S 

S!!^. '**^*^**P*** *t theReJaf conference In 1926 at 

^ 4 fMous^^Jfricanist. Dietrich Vesteraann was present. The SIL 
linguists worked with these teachers, learning as auch as they could aSut the 
languages^d providing tbea with Initial training In the GudJchlnsky uJeraS 
T*?!^^ had the Sudanese teachers write severil hundred 
SSSnt nr iJi**!. *7 only restriction placed on the 

SSir atorS; tJS Snlllff^ te typical of the respective cultures. 

These stories then constituted a corpus, which was the data base for a 
frequency count aade on all aorpheaes eontelned therein. Thrfrequency Sunt 
Snll^lS** ■■ content words and "functors- (^^SSi 

^^^^^L ft^uency count for all alphabetic letters was aade 

i^tl^^l J^J?l ilJ^h ^ ^ content words. T^en J^rSgS 
iJS^ ft^uent sentence types was aade. The SIL linguists thin 
began to coach Sudanese writers m the preparation of the aaterlals. The 
frequency counts foraed the basis for Srlvlng at decision o^ Se 
introduction and sequencing of letters, word and functors. 



3.2 DESIGN OF THE MATERIALS 



fH-^f^SI^r'^r !r?^ *° ^" length, contained exercises to develop 

SJnJiSJj; «r'?^i"^i^ ~~ the strokes which arS 

coaponents of the alphabet letters. A few sight words necessary for the 

introductory lessons In the priaer were als? tought through pictures! 

Exaaples are shown In Appendix 3A. Pictures. 

fen II?i*^S*f2'Tf? that^the purpose of the prlaers was to expose the students 
^ IL^ ^5"?!!' ^ alphabet -In all of the contexts they occur and 
to teach all of the basic functors." it Is a basic contention of the 

SSfJ?^^;"*?!*,'*^'^.*?."?!^'"^ two conditions efJecSJereSJlps J 

child to read without hesltotlon the written fora of any speech act. 1 e 
results m theattolnaent of functional literacy. iX fSct a JtMct*; 
operational definition of functional literacy for this project would haJe b^ei 
that upon coapletmg the priaer the student\ould be able t" ?wd aS of tS 
"*! Post-prlaers. The level of proficiency required for this 
■ight be greater or less than that attolned by Sudanese children who have 
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tauSt^ * alBllar nuaber of years In schools were Arabic or English is 

language were developed depending on how auch 
jaterlal needed to be covered prior to the post-prlair. The foriat was always 

fh? SS!«tor 2' J"'?"* »«<»"en"allr: (a) Letter Drllli; 

(b) Functor Drills; (c) Review Lessons. Each lesson conUlned soae connected 
reading using words Introduced earlier In the lesson. 

u^J?^M^^^^^V^^^ of five parts. It began by displaying a "key- 
word, I.e., a content word (a noun or verb) Matched with a picture. Then. In 
boxes, there were five coaponent sUges: (a) analysis, which Isolated the 
Sf *?.S? »~"cr*? <»>) synthesis, which ^ias used to focus oS 
(S) SriiSt?JiLSiS*S.f?? "SfV*-^- a vowel within a consonant-vowel unl?; 
imnJSniJf! i« Si *^Jk**'I"* "^^^^^ *V «"PP°8«» Provide the student with aA 

oSiilSiiv^Sl^SjK iSf contrasting the new letter with 

previously studied letters which occur In the saae position In the syllable 
?;^*^•^ ^ word-bundlng^drm. Which built words wl5 the saae let?e? stSdled 
In the word and previously studied letters. The purpose here was to give the 
student the opportunity to see the new letter In larger chunks^d "tftle It 
to ■eanlngful units." An eia^)le of a Letter Drill if showTln JJpendL 3?. 

The Functor f Drills were coaposed of three parts (again, separated in 

SfI!^L«^fij?*i: thTiorphiaS f;oB tS SLde? 

flraae provided by the sentence (the stated purpose, defined In tagaealc teras^ 
was to proyWe an Wple for focusing on the position of the aoFpheae In 
y^^i^fipl^n^M^tflc^tlort drill, which was supposed to provide the 
opportunity ;for fppuslng^^o^ of the functor; wd (c) a 

contrast dclilV i^^^ function In a sentence fraae with a 

prevlousljr. learned functor In a sentence lihlch, as near as possible. waS 

^oJr^JJr'J"'-^ ""h the"et?e? dJiiirJ 

short stretch of connected discourse, using sisntences with faalllar words ^d 
the new functor, was presented on the opposite page for reading practice. An 
exaaple of a Functor Drill is shown In Appendix 3C. "c^ice. An 

.h.!S — consisted of three parts: (a) a box In which syllable 

shapes, whlch^were not always coaplete aorpheaes, were contrasted; (b) a list 
?i !!^i;;nJI*lS**"'^y CO a box m Which functors we^e contrasted 

i J!If "SS 'J*""* ' '••a«*in8 passage appeared on the opposite page. 

Appendix 30 shows an exaaple of a Review Itelt. 

All teacher's editions of the literacy Materials caae provided with a 
Sl^'J* wf teacher's guide written In the vernacuUr that outlined 

pUpli^^bJSk.*'''** section along with the appropriate page of the 

3.3 PROBLEMS WITH THE CYCLE 1 MATERIALS 

»«d^ii*«i!Li?l2..*"'*.***r"* ^^^^^ '^SO visit, the consultants 

had the opportunity to Inspect all of the Cycle 1 prlaers with two Sudanese 
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linguists, Dr. Jaaes Oahab Gabjanda and Dr. Osharl Hahoud of the Institute of 
African and Asian Studies at the University of Khartoua. The SIL linguistic 
consultants Nho had supervised the preparation of the Cycle 1 primers 
carefully led the consultants through a page-by-page ezanlnatlon of these 
■aterlals. Two aajor types of problea areas were discovered. 



3.3. 1 PROBLEHS WITH ORTHOGRAPHY CONSTRUCTION 



The decision to use the original orthographies designed for the Cycle 1 
languages led to a nuaber of difficulties since these orthographies often 
violate an accepted principle of alphabet construction — that the need to 
aaln-aln a consistent shape for aorpheaes should take precedence over the 
desire to achieve a perfect fit between sounds and syabols. This can be 
slaply Illustrated In Aaerlcan English. Nhere a single printed form of the 

^» ^t 'f^ In spite of the fact that there are three 
phonealc shapes, /t/, /d/ and / d/.» The orthographies devised for the Cycle 
LSf?''Jli* ''f?— this principle by syabollzlng too auch phonetic 

detail and representing aorphophonealc alternations that are not subject to 
aablgulty. The following ezaaples Illustrate these points. 

In Dlnka the conjunction "and" is noraally pronounced /ku/ and hence ma 
transcribed as ku In sentences like (1): * 

(1) Akec ku fon ad wel cop 
(naae) and (naae) pers./past guinea-fowl chase 
"Akec and Kon chased the/a guinea fowl" 

However, It Is frequently written kua In sentences like (2): 

(2) Ion aket wel kua aweec 
(naae) 3rd pers/carrylng guinea-fowl and bird 

"Kon Is carrying (the/a) guinea fowl and (the/a) bird" 

The a added to the leu In ezaaple (2) represents the Dlnka consultant's 
correct perception of the Initial vowel In the word "bird." What haTocSJreS 
m this ease Is coapensatory lengthening, a phenoaenon quite coaaon In aany 
languages. Coalng off the /u/,^lch Is reallied largely m lip round Ing.^e 
speaker Jeglns^the articulation of the following, thl /I/ of Sweec, with the 
result that the latter Is lengthened. This Siuld have occSFpH with anj 
vowel. It Just so happened that all of the words In pages 85 through 91 of the 
SJ"J^.r^?''J'**" ^^^^'^ soae 23 tlaes) that fouSwed ku KSm^with an a! 
S^iif'^J^SS. .^'it^''^^ "P**" "^'•y^"^ over mtS-thelToSSgJapK; 

iSrS ylLl J^* lengthening of vowel In the following 

word, hence the extra a Is added to the ku In only these instances 

IXi^'iL ^ M W ^^^^'^-^'^ iSH whSH the folLlnrsegiSt''"5r; 
constant as In (1). The preservation of the fora ku as "and-; which la 
aotlvated by the principle that orthography should faSTlltate the extracting 
of aeanlng, Is very relevant here. It aakes no acre sense to have two 
spelllnp for this aorpheae In Dlnka than to have two alSrStlve TZlllr^ 
like going and goln in English. In fact, errors of this kind ire a vKlatlS 
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■»nd thtn Omto it aaeklnt hit plpt 



1* ftio Aoihft eroM 1mm honyl — > 
.."i !"^^ U^liotlni m fitid hla 
"Mm it hMint in hit fltld" 

t. Aothi ele roM imm honyl 
(MM) MM/U lolnc to hM m flold hla 
*AMlii it eotni to hM in hla fltld" 

triiio uoloq — > tino mioq 
■Mt babOM iMt (of) tha baboon 

f. •rii)0 tyaya — > arlqo hlyaya 
■Mt peroiipiM poreuplM iMt 

iM^wtJS? •^• • tM^iy of hon Norda art atorad in aaaory, Broun and 
!!Kiii*I?*L!?S!!lL?!l***' thaba«lnnlnga and ands of nords are 
.rfjiy^-?? fMOihitlM and ratantlon. Aa tha aiaaplaa above ahow. 

Uti ^ ytt onphy fMulto in fttqMnt altaratloM of tha beglnlngs of words! 
!!!JST"*.SL !55Lf* » fbur auon altaraatlvaa My occur in a given 
!5?;r!!' *-,*Ty *f?T* ■'•P* ■■y Muae no aarlous problaas for 

■ouMrtMira^ !• OMMlMbla that baglnnlng rMdara alght be confused by 

Sk^SJftLiJSvIftjr^*" hyPothMlalng here la aMlogous to 

SS^LlfifffbTi'SLi' ^J^"^ encountered words 

SJSJLTiL^S?: f J*: tS^^ ESSasr.^ajlnklng, etc. and then Ubor hard to 
rMonlM ttM «Uh tfct inTOg ooaaonant or vowal moved, i.e., ther, eader, 
g- ^ todataralw if this laT seFIoIli 

^^••SOP^^ ot rMdlng akllla la through controlled 
**** »P«CttUtlon'and Uatlng muld Mve been obviated by 
!J? • ooMtant aMpa and trusting in the native speaker to 

5iJj»JJy"*gjJJ«^ of hla language, l.t., aake the deliwSS anS 

JSi^a. '•Sf^f J***"* dlffarant levela In transcription Is that the 

tha cycle 1 languages vacillate between the overly 
VMMtie tyMollaation typloal of traMltloMl, learning alphabets like the 
ilT'^L.: teaching alphabet) and a phonealc representation that Is 

^ •?r!?*H? •'•ioioht ndult rMdlng. This ooaproalse orthography does 
not aptinaUy aarvt tlthar of tha two audiences ~ literate adults or 
batianiag r Mda ra - Mhleh sight wlah to aake um of it. 

. } '•^•'•^ »*ioh ahould probably have bMn looked at carefully was 

^ISSZ ZJHUSH aaaantlc ooncepta night not have been acre 

I!5fSL}!!"J*^5?^* ''"^^ •elective use of diacritics. Tone Is not 
"J^ 2^}^L"*^» ■o»'I*enes with different aeanlngs 

aiaunpialwd aolely by thla fMtura auat be processed with care If reading 
conmaiOM ara to ba avoided, to cite one eiMple: the letter a represents 
tlia oepttla, a.g., Klya a no. "Klya (antelope) Is an anlMl." An alternate 
pattern ia uaad wlch adjectlveat A nlkl a no . "the anlaal is good." 

S?,^?!""^ initially, a Mrves as the passive narker for lunedlately 
roUMlag atrb, e.g., k m no al. "the anlMl was killed." The different 
••"**■ of the single letter a are apparently distinguished by the 

tCM, nit tnla la not carried over into orthography, since the prlaer 
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coisUlns a large nuaber of aorphenes like this, It Is easy for a reader to 
Sti'JhS *^fSrL■•?2?"^i" • partially processed sentence! ?or eJzJpie? 
print. * "orpheaes are Indistinguishable In 

(5) A ku na 
Passive present/progressive shoot 

Barker aspect Barker « 
"(It) Is being shot" 

(6) A ku no 
(It) Is hlde/skln anlaal 
"(It) Is the hide of an anlaal" 

There la a good deal of basic research supporting Goodman's (1967) 
"gy«*ollngulatlc guessing gaae" aodel of reading. SKrehy^h^?2Ser predlcli 
Sif.n.fiJ ^ T**, sentence based on the aaterlal already 

asslBllatad. Coaprehenslpn occurs If the predictions are fulfilled but breaks 

2?;2n'*SriL ^^^^S^f**^*^ "^^^^ "P- itlsvery clSar tSt! 

given the, absence of tone aarklngs In the Ndogo orthography, a beRlnnlnR 

!i; «i K-^^^*"***? If he does not notice the difference between na 

' '^''■P^!^*^^ to the sentences. If fit 

^he jllfference. he will have to stop, backtrack, and flRure out 
Sf,f T'^^S"- B«8innlng readers are Sitorlously%,Si at rIsoLJSg 

i?!nM.SJ"3V aablgultles. frequently becoming totallF confused 2d 
disoriented when unintentionally aisled In this Banner. 

.inIS?,S"*Si^i!L3' '^"'S^**"! 2' ^yP* occurring m Ndogo should not by 
BlnlBlzed. ve found a nuaber of hoaonyalc aorpheaes In our Inspection of the 
first prlaer. e.g.. ai s (a) "x Is/exlsts". (b) habitual progressive asoect 
«rker (c) "skin hide"; se = (a) "outsldi." (b) "flS^; (J) JoJ^Se 

£?JSl""fK?**'S^'ir* action, (b) lntenslfler "very", (c) virb "coai" ta T(a) 
«!JJ^r*/^^5^ / » . ^ ' "J"a^"» <»>) relative clause IntFoducer 

with taco^ (c) "in", (d) "at" (as In "look at" soaethlng). Of course not all 
of these give rise to aablgultles. since soae aeanlngs are restricted to the 
occurrence of that Borpheae In a given position In a sentence. But there Is 
sufficient overlap for the poaslblllty for erroneous readings of a given 
Borpheae to Justify considering the use of selective tone aarklng. For 
•xaaple. the use of a. diacritic for the passive aarker. e.g.. ^ would have 
effectively naturalized the potential confusion alluded to In eiaSples (5) wd 



3.3.2 PROBLEMS RELATED TO VOCABULARY CONTROL 



A far Bore serious problea than the Infelicities discovered In the Cycle 1 
sfTifSr "^i^ ^5* introduction and repetition of new wrds. 

The SIL/IRL writing teams had adopted a policy of drastically curtailing the 
number of new words that could appear In each consecutive lesson. Furthermore 
each new word was recycled a alnlBum of five times In five successive lessons 
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after Its Initial appearance. Ve were told that the rationale underlying this 
KJl'^LT iffcycimg this often promoted tiord recognition and retention! 
This word recycling policy had two underslrable effects, the first of which 
ISJ Sl*i«2fSS^**"*^ creation of unnatural passages, where adjacent sentences 
had no logical connection. An excellent exaaple of this is found on page 71 
of the Ndogo priaer which Is repeated m Its entirety In (7) below. 

(7) Hda ce ku irl ka co to. 

plural snail pres. -prog, go/crawl around down. 

Mu nlkl tl ndu la, Mu nikl a 1 
tree good for they not, tree good are soaethlng 

tl nda au, taco ndu ku o 
for plural bird because they pres.-prog. fly 

ka CO tarl. Nda ce o la, ndu 
round sky. plural snail fly not, they 

ku irl ka to. Nda da au la. 

pres.-prog. go/crawl over down, plural chop wood not. 

"Snalls^crawl around on the ground. Tfees are not good for thea. Trees 
are good for birds, because they fly up In the sky. Snails don't flv. 
they go around on the ground. They don't chop wood." 



sentence, which Is clearly incongruous In light of the preceding 

context, was attached because the word "chop" needed to bT repeated one aorf 
tlae to confora with the constraint on the repetition of new words. There Is 
a growing body of research, e.g., Glenn (1978), Klntsch and Van Dljk (1975). 
Handler and Johnson (1977). Stein (1979). Stein and Glenn (1979). which 
suggests that the word recycling policy aay be counterproductive If It results 
J" ii above, which distort episodic structure, since coaprehenslon 

Itorle^! ''"^ ^ ^ dependent on the stSrcture of 

The constant repetition of a Halted nuaber of words also produced a laree 
nuaber of totally predictable sentences. Although there Is no evidence that a 
high degree of vocabulary repetition Is optlaal for reading, one study by 
Carterette and Jones (1963) suggests that It aay be extremely detrlaental! 
Seeking to deteralne how auch vocabulary repetition Is present In reading 
aaterlal that children prefer, these two researchers asked librarians froa all 
over the United States to provide thea with a list of those stories aost 
popular with children. This popularity rating was deteralned according to two 

SirJli^ih^iS**'!^*?^**''^ l*^''*' ■'^'^ frequently and those 

stories which children liked to have read In story hours. Three levels of 
stories were considered In this study: (a) stories written for kindergarten 
up to the second or third grade; (b) those written for Grades 2 and 3 up to 
Grade 5. and (c) those written for children froa Grades i| to 6. 

•„4i5l!Lf^!2L^"r!I®'*,"P a nu-ber of Interesting facts. First, there was little 
evidence that the length of words was unlfora at any of the three levels. 
Long words and short words seeaed to be Included regardless of the level 
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RoNevttr, there tms a distinct Increase In sentence length as erade level 
Increased. Most laportantly, hotiever, Nhen Carterette and Jones Soapared the 
preferred stories at the first level (kindergarten to grades 2 and 3) with 
S!Imm*^ readers designed for these grades, they fSSd the vocabulary 
?!5?iff ^u*"?^* f?,?* preferred stories to be considerably lower. This would 
indicate that children who are beginning to read aay very well be bored by 
comerdal readers because the rate at which words are recycled In thea Is so 

*5! ' "aterlals provide a graphic Illustration of this 

criticise. One Sudanese graduate student who assisted Czlko In the 
preparation of the Barl literacy tests was sufficiently lapressed by the 
repetition rate of words and sentences In the Barl prlaer to reaark that the 
book appeared extreaely boring to hla and alght well be perceived as wch by 
the children ^f or whoa It was designed. However, the constant repetition of 
2jH?S**I?S5"f!II ' greater danger to the developaent of effective 

5IJJ2f J^iJS apparently recognized by the SIL sUff . In order to 

deteralne with reasonable precision Just how redundant a Cycle 1 prlaer could 

one - the Barl Book 2 «»d did a vocabulary ?ount of the 
S*?** I" •? ,*!L*^* ""^ 35 pages (the prlaer Is 75 pages long). 

Table 3.1 shows the total frequency of the words used In the first 35 pages; 

The high frequency counts for the two naaes can be Ignored, since Jada and 
Ponl are the aaln characters In the stories and hence appear in praHtlHally 
every sentence. But note that only 10 nouns and 5 verbs we used In the 35 
pages. An Inspection of the noun and verb tallies reveals the extraordinary 

JLSl.'^SJiJ^^- iSEM (guinea fowl) and kaxata (sweet 

pouto) appear alaost as aany tlaes as the naae Jada. Also, two^eFbS, deri a 
(cook) and nwsu (eat) have extreaely high countST 26 and 27 respectl^ilyT 
(The low countft for 1^. (wash) and dl (say) do not reflect the fact that 
these two verbs are not Introduced Into stories until page 29.) Given these 
ll^S^ tl ^ obvious that practically every page of the first half 

of this book contains one of eight sentences: 

a. Ponl aderja Uplijl "Ponl Is cooking the guinea fowl" 

b. Ponl aderja kayaU "Ponl Is cooking the sweet potatoes" 

c. Ponl anyesu UplQl "Ponl is eating the guinea fowl" 

d. Jada anyesu UplQl "Jada Is eating the guinea fowl" 

e. Ponl anyesu kayaU "Ponl is eating the sweet potatoes" 

f . Jada anyesu kayata "Jada Is eating the sweet potatoes" 

g. Ponl ko Jada anyesu "Ponl and Jada are eating 
taplQl guinea fowl" 

h. Ponl ko Jada anyesu "Ponl and Jada are eating 
kayata sweet potatoes" 

There Is considerable research which shcKs that two factors assist children 

in decoding words. The first Is the overall frequency of the word In the 
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Table 3.1 

Vocabulary Frequency of Bari Book 2, Pages 2-35 



Word 




Frequency 


Nouns 


Jada (name) 
Poni (name) 
tapini 'guinea fowl' 
kayata 'sweet potato' 
iokore 'meat, food' 
muri 'dyker, antelope' 
kima 'millet, grain' 
koropo 'leaves, beans' 
tuki 'Jug, pot' 
kolu 'cola nut' 
rabolo 'banana' 




39 
56 
33 
i5 
9 
4 
14 
11 
9 
6 
6 


Verbs 


tatu 'kill, 'ihoot* 
derja 'cook' 
nyesu 'eat' 
lala 'wash' 
dl 'say' 
kata ko 'have' 




11 

26 
27 
2 
6 
9 


Prepositions 


tl 'of 

kata (1) 'in/ inside, in the place of 




13 
12 


Conjunctions 


ko 'and' 




26 


Adverbs 


dika 'in the morning' 
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language. Children have less trouble with very faalllar words. The second 
factor has to do with the beginning and ends of words. These carry aore 
Inforaatlon than the alddle of a word and hence children aay sake a guess at 
what a word aeans based on partial recognition — i.e., the first few letters, 
the last, or both the beginning and the ends. 

Kow, all of the words used In tht Barl prlaer are very faalllar. It 
undoubtedly doesn't take very long before the children realise that one of the 
6 versions (a-h) Is going to occur on every page. This being the case, they 
can adopt a strategy which will allow thea to guess any sentence with 100$ 
accuracy (and thus perfora well In class) by attending to very little 
Inforaatlon In the print. For (a) through (f), the children have only to look 

# t^^^^ ^•^'f "''■^ to deteralne the subject 

(either Poni Jada ) and the object (either taplngl kavato ). Slallarly, by 

looking at the first two letters of the verb, they can discover whether the 
subject Is cooking or eating. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that the policy of recycling new 
vocabulary five tiaes In five successive lessons carries with It the very real 
danger that the children are not learning the word-attack skills the letter 
drills are supposed to teach. Rather, this policy is acre likely to proaote 
an unproductive analphabetic strategy — a kind of trick which will even fool 
the teacher: "Look at the first two letters of each word and you can tell 
Whan the word is." In fact, there was soae anecdotal evidence that children 
who had been exposed to the Cycle 1 aaterlals were not learning to read, but 
were siaply aeBori2lng the contents of the very redundant stories. Vanda 
Pace, the SIL consultant who helped develop the Ndogo and Dlnka aaterlals, 
stated that in spot tests with Ndogo sentences, the children would seize upon 
one word, the naae of one of the characters in the prlaer and Instead of 
reading through the actual sentence, would siaply aake up sentences which were 
actions that character typically perforaed in stories they had aeaorlzed. 
Obviously there is no way of deteralnlng whether the children are actually 
learning to read unless they are confronted periodically with passages 
containing words they have never seen before. 



3.3.3 PROOFREADING 



The proofreading of the prlaer passages left auch to be desired. Ve found 
errors which destroyed the logical developaent of a prose passage, like the 
one on page 83 of Lotuho Book 1. In this story, Achaha, one of the aain 
characters in this prlaer, discovers soae porcupine aeat that belongs to hla 
at Ihuaa's iiouse. Enraged, he draws his knife and Ihuaa. obviously frlght*^ed 
by this gesture, runs away to Oaoro's field. There Ihuaa finds Oaoro sitting 
under his thatched sun shelter eating puapkin. The final sentence of the 
story, which caps this entire sequence of events is: attatl Invl Ifa Ivo 
Qboto. "And then they (both) run away froa Oaoro." This obviously aakes no 
sense in light of the preceding events and one can easily iaagine the 
consternation of the native speaker when the conclusion is read. 

Soaetiaes the errors were due to the fact that the SIL linguists h9d not 
had the opportunity to gain acre than a casual coaaand of the language with 
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Hhlch they were working. For ezaaple, the exercises on pages 62 and 70 of the 
Barl prUer are designed to teach the students when the orthography signals 
vonel hareony, but soae of the Hords selected to exeipllfy .the application and 
absence of this rule are not correctly allocated. • 



3.* TOE ENGLISH BRIDGE MATERIALS 



S ?f • schools Mhere books have been available for teaching English 

in PI, the lost widely used text was First Year English for Afrlea T pJrt 1 
(Speaking) and Part 2 (Reading), by F. G. French. The SIL consultant In 
charge of English aaterlals felt that this book was unsuitable for the Sudan 
since It contains references to aachlne aade products and pictures of thlnca 
unknown to Sudanese children. ""xugsi 

Most rural schools have few facilities beyond a blackboard. Many of thea 
are nothing aore than open air classrooas with crude benches for the children 

fj V rnaon It was decided that the Level 1 (first year) 

English aaterUls should be slaple and durable enough to be used for several 
years. The Uvel 1 aaterlals were to consist of 17 charts with pictures of 
subjects around which oral lessons will be built. The topics selected for the 

l^^J^^ (c) body parts, (d) people, (e) 

faally aeabers, (f) "action" verbs, e.g.. sit down , stand up . squat down , 
coofe, eat, drink, (g) foods, (h) aore action verbs: walk, run, talk, look 
itr(iy~ter«s that pertain to the school, (J) househSld IteM,'-Tk "th? 
nuabers 1 through 6, (1) expressions pertoinlng to life at hoae In the house, 
(a) life at hoae outside the house, and (n) the nuabers 7 through 12. A 
single chart was to be used for Lessons 15 and 16, the topic being things one 
sees on the. road. Lesson 17 teaches the upper and lower case letters of the 
Englls** alphabet. 

K-l?',??*!? '^^^^ y**' "w^^st — the child should know 

about 100 English words and the alphabet, in Marldl the consultants were able 
to exaalne the teacher's guide for the Level 1 English aaterlals. it contains 
two pages of Instructions to the teacher concerning general procedures (e.g.. 
always speak English m class), basic considerations for an oral English 
course, (e.g., provide a good aodel of spoken English for the students) and 
helpful hints (e.g., use songs and gaaes to aake the Instruction Interesting). 
This Is followed by a deaonstratlon of the aethod to be used In teaching 
English froB the charts, which Is presented m the fora of a sanple lesson. 
Finally, there are lesson plans for all 17 charts and a chart showing the 
strokes to be used In asking the upper and lower case letters of the alphabet. 
The guide seeas to cover all of the laportant things a teacher should be aware 
of and It Is written In clear, explicit language. Uhether It needs to be aade 
acre explicit or slapler to be of real benefit Is soaethlng that we were 
unable to ascertain since there was no opportunity to speak with English 
teachers. Ve were told that the work on the charts was In progress. It was 
being lapeded soaewhat by the fact that the SIL expert on ESL was In Marldl 
while the artist who was Illustrating the charts ws . at the IRL office In 
Juba. 
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fh.^JiiL^^^^i w» also working on an elementary reader patterned after 
the popular text used In Kenya, Hallo Children ! (The Progressive Peak English 
Course, Book 1, Oxford University Press). A plan for Level 2 ^lillh 
■aterlals has been co.pleted. The projected lesions wul wJer losTdslTe 
pronouns, desenstratlve pronouns, plural foras, negation, tlae concepts, the 
fl^Lff conjunction, colors, lore actloS verte, the verb tave Se 

^ i^%^lJ^\ HE. dos, hot» cold, the verb aant followed byT noS 
^r^coapleaent. assorted prepositions, iSdlFect objects with the 
verb give, teacher expressions such as listen to and talk to . the verbs brlna 
COM, take .the past tense with the verbs open. cookr355 dose ' walkT^d 
gck, jnd the irregular past with the folloi;^^S:te•thS^Kd5?io-iuS^tlM: 
eat, sit, go, MM, bring, and see. Sentence building activities using words 
SteSS* ^^^^^ coapletlon^ of the 5o?S2tJoJ2S 

Si liS^^i^'lr' ^f/ Pl«»«». »*ich is intended to prepare 

the^lldren for the Prlury 4 .aterlals that the Ministry of Educatlohls 

H»d?^!t2^«S*T!!».*",**?r** 2f Entl^ih prograa seeaed to be coapetent, 
?2t^.M?H TJ'SJf the .aterlals on sltStloni 

iSiii?fn? J' • 800d one and the projected schedule for 

rSi tl *' Mterlals developaent appeared to be 



3*5 REOOMMENDATIOMS FDR IMPROVEMENTS 

In addition to the probleu detailed in Sections 3.3. t and wo 

""^.^^ ^y^^' ' "^•'•'^y P'^"*" P'-^'P^^* the conJultantrJo Lke i 
^^5; f2lf'*rS'*r '••fOMenJatlons for their .edification or revision, it was 
SSlr^ SiUnn'^^Jf N**' ^^l^^ ^ -aterlals gave the superficial Lpress^ 
iSiid SShS? 1 ^ *>• ^» gradually exposed to 

sound-sy.bol correspondences and grauatlcal .orphe.es. As the child 
coapletes^each lesson and .oves on, a sense of progress Is felt. Due to the 
high repetition of the vocabulary, one sight even hypothesize that the^iiS 

^"iLi'fK •JfJJ! r'''* I" P''^"'' '^S^*^ alone. What Is likely to happen 
18 that the Child is actually being trained to recognize .any of the aorpheSes 
he will encounter m the post-prl.er. Of course everything that he retains 

" cannot be sJmIJ^ 

clalaed that this approach Is lapartlng skills which will enable the child to 
decode new texts coaposed of elesents he has never seen. 

assuaptlon of reading theory which Is supported bv 
•■P^*-}wl research is that the reader extracts InforJStlon fro. 
iJfiJof V*""*"*^ ^J"*"" avalUble Inforwtlon - knowledge of .eanlng? 
graaunar and correspondences between writing and speaking. The reader 
undoubtedly brlnp these sources to bear on the decodlSrSsJ^il-ulSneoSJjy 

2J dependlng'on the nature o? th; 

S^d fjf? Jl^Si;""*! r?***^?? provide opportunities for showing the 

child that he uy exploit all of these sources. The Cycle 1 wterlals. In 

;rJ;"il,f »ound-syibol correspondenies. 

Ai. X9 nara uo Deiieve that the Functor Drills do Antffhino MAMA ^UaM ^ammW 



Functor Drills do anything .ore than teach 
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alght recopltlon of the grauatlcal aorpheaes; they certelnly do not teach 
the chUd to uae hla knowledge of the graaaar to assist In decoding. — 

*u '^^w??*^^? ^ aaterlala are deficient In that they provide no opportunity for 
the child to realise that aeanlng can be extracted froa clues which are 
present at various levela: (a) partially available visual Inforaatlon within 
the word as in g^aa.ng M_pds w_th_t v w Is; (b) graaaatleal icnowledge 
(e.g. , using knowledge of graaaar to recognize that a new word la a noun, verb 
or adjective, etc. and then aaklng an Intelligent guess as to what It aay aean 
baaed on the rest of the sentence or the preceding sentences, and; (c) 
■eanlng (e.g., given the broader context that I aa looking at the Nile River. 

fL??!."fi!f.*?!l!*"*^ 1»; "Suddenly I aaw a f_ Bove below the surface" yoi 
realise that the possibilities of what that could be are extreaely Halted). 
ll^JS^ll\^*^ children to read, they aust Incorporate 

opportunities for the children to becoae aware of these kinds of clues. They 
should also contain passagos which are In advance of the children's abilities 
In order to provide practice In using all three levels of Inforaatlon In 
decoding. 



3.6 THE READING VOTtSSS QP 

The above recoaaendatlons for iaproveaents In the literary aaterlals were 
UTf^fy"*"*?^?.**^/"!?" ?™* ^^2" Bendor-Saauel (two SIL adalnlstrators), and 
Sif ^fif *5T": ^'**» attended by C. Richard Tucker, Director of 

CAL, the two CAL consultants and the Bendors-Saauel, It was auggested that 
CoiAn provide a workshop on reading theory and research for SIL/IRL personnel 
working on the Cycle 2 aaterlals in Marldl. John Bendor-Saauel proposed that 
take place aoaetlae after the report of the consultants' first 
visit (Cowan and Czlko, 1980), had been circulated In Sudan, but aoon enough 
so that any Innovations which alght coae froa the workshop could be 
Incorporated Into the Cycle 2 aaterlals. It was eaphaslsed that SIL/IRL 
personnel should not feel obligated to Incorporate any auch Innovations. If 
this would pose a serious setback to the tlaetable for the Cycle 2 aaterlils. 
Two tentative dates were proposed for the first workshop — August, or late 
S"ir,***5. '"f^ acceptable tlae to be deteralned through correspondence with 
the SIL Director of Literacy, Julie Van Dyken and Jaaes Oahab Gabjanda, who 
was to continue as CAL*s In-country resource person. 

, J^l workshop eventually took place at the IRL Training Center In Marldl In 
late October of 1980. Due to Illness, Dahab Gabjanda was unable to accoapany 
^ 2* ^"hile in Juba, Cowan was able to confer with Eluzal Noga 

Yokwe, a faculty aeaber at the University of Juba who was assisting Czlko In 
the preparation of reading tests for the Barl children. 

Cowan arrived In Harldl on October 20th, 198O and conferred with Julie Van 
^ ^ decided that the workshop would coaaence the next day and that 
only SIL personnel and their IRL counterparts would take part. There were 

J?;!!.i^!^'''u***!l"n*P*"^';, ^i^^ consultants - Julle Van Pyken, Jocelyn 
Clavenger, Wanda Pace, Claudia Scott, Rick Brown, Marian Farquhar, Alice Van 
Bergen and Rick Saapson — and four IRL counterparts: Edward B. Mandeson. 
Vice Principal, IRL; John Baptist Asan, Patrick Raaadan Udu and Daniel Udu 
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Sf »«an2* «>e Director of IRL, ma not at Marldl during 



The workshop began with a series of lectures vhlch treated reading theory 
^.^^^JL'^^ research. These were Intended to provide a SLS^oJ 
discussing how the literacy aaterlals could be laproved. Cowan's Stentlon 
JLr*i?JTJ lecture fbrjat to a general dlscSsslon of the IssuS rllseS 
^JSi \M J^^^^^y* work-sessions where the participants would 
fiiS' «J? '^K*""' innovations using Cycle 2 ^terlSs. it 
turned out, this was acre or less what happened, llhat follows is an 
abbreviated suaaary of the lecture. *o*xnwa is an 



3-6.1 CURRENT READING THEORY AND RESEARCH 



t-u/ S^^^ f • theoretical approaches to understanding 

the process of reading. The first of these, usually referred to aT SI 
-bottoa-up" approach,, holds that both In leamlAg to read a first laMuSe, m 
l!!^"? *Lf?'"r* reading, there is a unidirectional flow of InfSSStloJ! 
beginning with visual. I.e., graphic Input and proceeding through hlgheJ^leSJi 
Stages, e.g., translating syabols to sound unltlT (at the level of tS LioSSe 
or pliable unlto), which are in turn aaalgaMited Into larger unltsof^SSS 
(words or aorpheaes) which are. recognlzed^Taeanlngful loncepts! ScSSm 
^it^J!^^ *?Jif,?»~'^"cal view of how reading wapreheMlSn^akeTplIJJ 

i^Jf ^ and ^Cough (1972). Methods for teaching reading which take the 

I?lw;Sc/**!Ll? by Mooafleld^ (VJS) a!d Frlw 

et al.(1965).^ Their predoalnant feature is a heavy reliance on drills whl^ 
S2n i? «PPfoprUte syabol-sound correspondences for graphSeS? 

2£f*2 ''w^i?* ^ good exaaple of a basal reader serlw 

:5J'5hT:S^Jf."*/?iSS?"*"-^**' *PP''»*'* "»e Sullivan AssoSaSs "SJ^^ 
and Think" Series (1973). published by McGraw-Hill. 

unlS* }lnMl^*'J3^*fiI'' g;°?;"*nK -ubsequent aaalgaaation into aeanlngful 
SJi!.«i?£ ^ 5. J** *bottoa-up" view of reading has been shown to be 
laposslble. Tachistoscoplc experlaents in perception have deaonstrated that 

SiSS^uiSl. •SL^^K****''"}^* " '••Bister a 

larger nuaber than this. In other words, there is a severe lUlt to the 
aaount of -aterial which can be input froa the sensory store into shorUteS 
^17L ^^i2"?ly '••dinB cannot proceed, given this restriction, if the 
units to be registered are grapheaes or even syllabic units eoaposed of two 
grapheaes. In a language which contains long, polysyllabic words, like 
Lotuho, the neophlto reader will ^va forgottanrthat ri has^read bj the tlae 
5!.??***L"^ end^of the word he is trying to -sound out.- This eSlSns whJ 
SJJi?!'? **** »»yV«»«n t«"8ht to -sound out" using aethods like phonics cannot 

J!^Ji*«^°I2*'' »i"Ply lose track of the aeanlnrof an entire 

sentence when they encounter thea. wii.*rc 

imn^Jf**"}^ aolutlon to this problea, one which peralts reading to occur as we 
know it, is for the reader to input higher level unlta - chunks eoaposed of 

JSXhiJ2nI"^S2f JS^^: (;956) classic article dSoStStei 

graphically that this type of receding is essential for all types of 
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processing, especlaUy reading, (and recent research, by McConkle. 1982 has 
clearly established that the Mord Is the alnlaal uilt perceived bv akliiS 

tne learner at the lowest level of processing and does not provide hla with 
opportunities for bringing higher levels of iSforaatlon to bekr on the tisk 
ruiwthe risk of teaching hi. Just to -bark out the sounds.^t nSt to 



hM^r^li.Ji^ Ji"* "^^SJ of larger units of Inforaatlon 

has been referred to as a "top-down" theory. According to this theory the 
reader rarely nkes use of an interaediite speech coderratherr he la 
sensitive to, dlfferwit kinds of -clues" which facilitate cSmkina. 

tS VuJSoS^tSf * "2 ^» '^^'"^ posilrhySSSsef 'aboS 

BT^nllJIi occurs because the reader uaes natural 

£1 Sli fJ.***^ language such as redundancy and syntactic structure. Redundancy 
S2^^f'5Ll'f****^?* *?!!"'^ ^8er stretchis of .ateriai, evw toMgS^S 
• 2?^ 2? i^*?!;r individual units of which it 1^ coaposS, Xg?* 

SLkS .i^J^:?!lI* *5 ' Hypothesis testing is facilitSted by tii 

SfSSrI ..SS"^***!*.**'^ gramar, which allows hla to reduce the nuaber of 

iSSf ?or*^;Sii'" kS?,.^"' «»quentially (^SS' aSd 

weaver, i9*l9; . For exaapla, the probability of a deterainer like the a 
occurring iBaediately after the In a text is virtualirzero IndeaT^ 

SSSfSSii'^? ^ ^ "cluJlSn Of JtSJs'incJ^S'ovS? 

stretches of discourse. The top-down theory of readlns im ■a«fe 

^^^^iti*0c>o6MBn (,967). Tt iBsSllar m tanJSwpeSS to 

Stevens-HaUe (1967> analysls-by- synthesis aodel of spJJS SSHStloi Se 

wnstructJve process proposed by Ryan and Semel (1967) Mrsalth?r(lj?;) 

saapling process aay be classified at top-down theoriw of reading! 

DpJSfL S feJ!I''*riS?i •''i?!!!^' beginning readers exhibit behavior 

predicted by the top-down theory of reaJing. Veber*s (1970) of t-dted atudv 

?L^Siirto%JS*"'Sfi"« IndicatSs that, It ttirSirJles? Saje 2f 

learning to read, children are sensitive to the structural clues of the 

2?S ~aS2L, T She found that chiid?eS»J errSS 
which resulted In ungraaaatical sentences displayed great slBllaritv to the 

s;s^t "^'^ ^now^fti^drei^S' diS 

SJJS IirSIf. ,fn ungraMuitical sentences were consistently 

'^TfS*^?;.^^*^ results have been obtained by Meville and PuS 
(1976), with dlfferwjt types of cloze tests. They found that poow readeS 
do not avail thtaselves of contextual confiraatibn and frewenUy "glJJ 

iiSiJSiSI S^'.rK.?' '!:?■ «»"«i««*ve, at least one indicates that teachSJ 
SnS?2i SL^-*''**''/!!""* perforwuice. Elder (1966) found that Scottish 
S?,2"* received .ore analytic word-attack training than a group of 
2?[ if H^Jifn!"' "5~* eaphasized trying to Obtain leSlSg 2 

well as decoding, aade acre errors that changed the aeaning of sentences. 

The pedagogical iaplication of studies like these are clear The 
aethodology used to teach children to read should eaphaslze^t JSdina^S 
!;;Si?f Si "2' 'o«"« solely on developing thf SIllS to 

*'*»^"y on teaching the cSlld to . 
analyze words aay, as Gibson and Uvine (1975, p. 238) have out it eauaa 
beginning readers to becors "stuck" at the ptasi of SndliS Snly the irSSle 
infor«ition..." Coo6 reading aaterials will'^ntJin eJScJLs^iS cSJ'Jile 
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learner's attention to the use of different levels of Inforaatlon ~ 
redundancy within the orthographic systea, syntactic and semantic Information 
in such a nay as to help hla reduce uncertainty at various points In the 

Recently reseachers have turned their attention to how the structure of 
•ifS?"^?* affect reading coaprehenslon. Scholars such as Ruaelhart (1975 
proposed (the notion of a -story grammar" I.e. specific prlnilpiei 
Hy) lAlch any type of pure passage - descriptions, explanations. Jokes 
paragraphs - are organlmed. Rummelhart has argued persuasively that the 
organisation a "grammar" of a text Is extremely important for comprehending It 
and recalling the Information contained In It. If this Is true. It Is qSlta 

SwihfSi: *5I ?*f r~""« -aterlals. since It Houid Imply^Sat 
stories Nhlch deviate from the story grammar are harder to understand Thl 
research Of Ileras^(1978) and ThorJdyS (1977) dSSSfrSes^J UJita^o 
5!ILil**"2*,r^if"« »torles nhlch violate a basic canonical form. KleraS 

all of which wre composed of sentences 
containing a single ^preposition. These were scrambled In four different 
orders and presented to subjects one sentence at a time by a computer. At the 
SSu^JS Pr«»«Utlon. the subjecte were required te wrlte .dowS tSi st!ry 
SS^SJ I? JSS ^S*" fco «-ite summaries. The subjecte alJays 
fiJi ! r paragraph had a "classic" organization, of 

topicsentence followed by a Mries of sentences linked to onr^anoSer in 
illlJiSLJ? i?rS?""" previously supplied. Thorndyke has performed similar 
!f*?**!"^ atories composed of more than one paragraph and 

2i;i"*f ''J^f*' P'**''^ atructure'of^rst^y 

piays a major role in comprehension. Children's sensitivity to story 

'or comprehension and retention rigardleSs of 
cultural background has been demonstrated by a number of studies: Handler. 
Scrlbner, Cole and^Deforest (1979). Handler and Johnson (1977). Stein (1979) 
Stein and Glenn (1979) and Nezworslqr. Stein and Trabasso (1982). 

The pedagogical implication of this research is that connected prose in 
beginning reading material must, if the purpose is to facUitSte thJ 

F'^""^ inventions of coherence 2S 
;fi.^f^* P«*»«ogical practices that lead to the production of illogically 
liSldir sentences like those described above are to be 

th."S??«S?n?!H!I?^?L'**"i" lectures. Cowan then recommended 

the following additions and changes in the format of the literacy materials: 

^uih ''^•^^''i* 2 literacy materials contain no provisions for teachins 
children how to use graphemic. syntactic and semantic clues in readina 
Exercises to teach these clues should be developed. Cloze procSdu^S If; 
widely used for this purpose. The workshop partiblpante were JrovldSS JitS I 
taxonomy of close procedures and examples drawn form comaerclkl readeS. A 
few adaptations using Lotuho were also discussed. r«iuer». n 

to di«Srt*^ifJ^ Si recycling new vocabulary, which frequently forces writers 
^oJi i!S diSlkM^i'* J*?*"""*'* ^ S natural-sounding, coherently structured . 
story and defeats the whole purpose of the letter drills, should be modified. 
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;o":»«anin8'uJ elenents of the existing format should be changed to 
eaphaslze that reading is for leaning. * 

create aore variety and interest, eaphasize that reading is 
SSf?^*?i! ^"BfUl Md provide the necessary rSnforceaent wSch SilJ 

Sf SiLSd ^''^'i^V R*"'** P*"^'*"* * »«P*"^« »tory book shwii 

be prepared. ^ This should contain stories about children and the way thev 

iSiSJS fti: "'•J'- village. The stories will be conSXuow^ 

running froa 6 to 15 pages. Each page would contain an illustration of the 
events described in the three lines of print on that page. Writers were tS 
•iSJ'.J'"'*'**,-, »'««'-v^"8 children at pSj and aiJing Zll ll 
SJi*. they regularly do and enjoy doing - to gain material fro! 

2J2.s^-i?Jj. SII /?*»»>»l«'-y control would bf relaxed in tJeSS 

stories, which were, in part, intended as a feedback measure for the teacher 
to check the children's progress. The story book might be preJareS S tSI 
futw-e at -the^same time the primers are written. It was hbped that storj 

"ii^^ fh"" ^""^ 2 materials. ExSJles of sto^J 

books like those envisioned in this recommendation, which were prepared for 
teusa, a language spoken in Northern Nigeria, are shown in AppendiJ lE? 

fJtt^tlV'^tT!f» ^L^T P-25), the overall Justification 

S^efr^iS wJLiiJ'^JhS^'"- in an unpublished manuscript, SIL linguist 
Ernest Lee implies that the purpose of the functor drills is to facilitate 

SSS*;^ "^H?:'r^r^^.*•• »"ppiy co-piiaJg irgSiiJs 

oJSEiLJ nn f2.^''£^?*"2"- suggested that the functor drills be 

f!S^ ?f* ,2" ^'^ semantic criteria rather than on their oresent 

JS^ilfiJ <I*gemic. -Slot-filler") basis. One could devise an orSlizSSoSl 
:o1:5SmSrrpo?Llx"S:iL^^^^^^^^^ e.g., aspects, directionalfpositiSSi 

readin?wltJ^*I*»L!**Hl!i"''* "PP*"***^** their initial instruction in 

sSJlS nJ^Sr^Lff^ ^'•"^"^"^ than is afforded by the 

SIL/IRL preprlmera. in view of the complete lack of written materials in 

^;;iSn2**'f;* P'"**""^ reinforcement and generJ?" sSme^nteJS? In 

reading,^ it ^was recommended that the existing prelprimers be expanded, the 
pre-reading instruction be extended and an alphabet book be prepaJSd for eacS 
language. Examples^of rebus materials used fSr early pre-rekdlSTtralnlnnn 
English were presented and the advantages of this approach were dlscussSd? 

werS^J?jMkK^"^ the participants to these recommendations 

^!nM2iJSf^; '•"Ponsewas favorable, but it was felt that 

considerable discussion would be required to determine which recommendations 
Tit »»«,^"Pl?"«ted and what form this would take. In SrSe^S avoid 
Shutting down the groups wording on the Cycle 2 primers, it was decided thlt a 
smaller group would discuss'^ what the rwommendations entalSd in termT of 
format changes and then try them out with Cycle 1 and "JangSges! The 

JiS'SiJS?a*St'"i:iS'''2 i""* Dyken,'joycelyn Claveige^Xda pSI 
and Claudia Scott. Edward Mandeson was invited to participate but his duties 
pressing to permit this. Cowan was Resent only to provwl 
additional information and clarification of any points made earlier. 

durJi^'^hi'* i"* ^ 2!'°''^'*® ^"tense discussions which took place ' 

during the next two days. These were admirably led by Julie Van Dyken and 
sometimes went on well into the night. This approach was to examSe in StSl 
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JlJSlSTIff?* JJ** ■y!'>«>l» on the pagft havt leaning. A sample of a 

3.6.2.1.8 COinPTf!HlM 

.i.2l.I2*2If"2-U*J. 2!* .li***^ Pfoooendatlon lade above, a new set of 
2I2i%%J2M J?* K**]!"? ■"Ohnf'd-d practice m using the different 
iSSUfi!; Slf^i*^*" • ^•"^ facilitate coaprehenslon. This 

iSlS !!d^fJ!*Sl"!* •••P*"t«I»8e of eierdsea after the letter 

^pSru^JHcoo^danrjltX^th.^^^^^ 

^JSl i?!.. ?5*J£*" tttentlve to. For lessons 1-25, the 

thi SSii^f Sl^iliif Clavenger are shown below. Notice that 

cnt eholet of the eorrtot word for the blank Is syntactically determined. 



HanDeeq ce reo 



Choices: kal thai 
NanDeeq she fish 



yleer 



Qwloeat 



ooapound 



cooked river 



oho2iih?^!i.*^SJnf??f?*" {^■fv}*"* one Shown. Here the child .ust 
S5SrJ?.SI^ «tMntlcally plausible itei to coaplete the sentence. Blanks 
would DON appear In tht ilddle of the sentence as well as at the end. 



GuanOeeq ce gueo 
Choices: yieth aay 



ke aac. 



bSr 



CSuanDcei) giraffe with gun. 

Qwloes: speared fished shot 

-w*'*^ ******* ''ollowlng would conUln cloze Items where the 

liiS2JJl?f. appropriate choice Is 

•aynUotloally deteralMd. The child would now be forced to pay close 
attention to both the spelling of the word as well as context features. 
S the'llue Jii**" eiample was devised by Joycelyn davlnger for Lesson 5i| 



J3k ce 



Choices: rUi rBjj rig 



luaak. 



Choices: 



Jak he 

■eat enough 



to barn, 
run 



Guideline for preparing cloze Items and the teaching procedure for this 
section imieh Here developed at the seminar are found In Appendix 3c. 
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3.6.2.1.3 SUPPLEMENTARY STORY BOOKS 

,»««ni"oualy endorsed. It ms decided that the 
preparation of separate story books for the Cycle 2 languages was possible 
SSiri*^ "^'^ ^ undertaken until after the Chrlf tws^rSS! JSi 

fJ"^** **?!' peater emphasis on children's activities and 
language m the. would contain examples of nonreported, i.e., quoted speech 
and questions. It Nas decided that the children Should be Introduced tfthe 
story book upon coipletlon of the revision section of lesson 25 and that thej 
should read a new story with each new revision lesson. ^ 

,t«!ll!*!;!«i;il* discussion regarding the vocabulary control In the 

m^V^^' L "H'*^"^ proposed: m lessons 25-5-, 5% of all of 

55* llT.J^iJ^^'^'r^^ii""' ^" 50-75, the percentage aiy be raided to 

7J; in lessons 75-100, B% and froa lesson 100 on, 10J alght be permitted. It 
^ finally decided to use the first set of story books afa test to determine 
what a reasonable figure for each block of lessons would be. aecermme 

The current teaching procedure for the primers was devised appropriately 
»tory^ books. The teacher would tell the students to rekd ?he StSJ 
?ii "«»?^«»"«f"ons would be asked about the content of each page. If 

the students could not answer the questions, the teacher would ask Tstudent 
nr!;r?efSi**Jo fJ/if'f**' the first sentence as he can. (The teacSer woSS 

SSlnJ ^«''?S/^''''"r' J? '^•"••^ "0"" encourage the 

student to use the syntactic and semantic clues available to decipher any 
words he is^havlng problems with. After the entire story has beerworked 
through m this manner, the teacher would read the story aloud. Then the 
teacher would read each sentence. Individual reading aloud would follow. It 

... valuable suggestions made at the workshops concerned the 

use or the story books to achieve a double Impact on the literary problem. 
Several participants noted that students will often keep the primers at the 
end of the school year, even at the risk of a fine. In areas where this 
occurs, adults have been seen attempting to learn to read from the primers. 
It was suggested that If the Ministry could be encouraged to produce these new 
story books cheaply enough so that the parents might purchase them at the end 
yw'-Zor a nominal fee, two benefits might accrue. First, the reading 
skills acquired during the school year would not deteriorate quite as rapldl? 
over^the long semester breaks (i| months) because the children would have at 

;!!!ffKf«!®? Secondly, the parents might be stimulated to learn 

something from these books. 

3.6.2.1.4 ALPHABET BOOKS 

In keeping with recommendation 6, the preparation of an alphabet book was 
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approved. The group felt that this Mas a relatively easy task and would 
produce a greater familiarity with letters which, In turn, sight Inprove the 
effectiveness of the letter drills. *«Hrove tne 



3.6.2.2 Cycle 3 Innovations 



3.6.2.2.1 FUNCTOR DRILLS 

Ihe functor drills turned out to be the nost controversial subject at the 
workshop. There was considerable debate as to their value. About the only 
thing everyone agreed on was that selection of functors to be contrasted 
should be based on seaantlc criteria. Cowan argued for a new foraat which 
provided for four sentences only one or two of which aatched a picture and 
provided exanples of hea this was done In comer dal readers. Mien Wanda Pace 
agreed to try out this approach using Ndogo, she discovered two problems. 

Ji!iyr;5i*f*.°°I?^''*?J* "l^* ^ ^^^^ ^" ^^^^^ 5.1, wrked fme and 

peraltted the teaching of aore than on functor per lesson. The question was 
raised: what does one do when the contrasts are not plcturable? And the 
answer "teach thea without pictures" did not satisfy the group. 

Another problea was the obvious laposslblllty of having one procedure for 
both contrasts with pictures and those without. After considerable 
discussion, It was decided to proceed with a aodlflcatlon of the present 
foraat proposed by Rick Brown. This Is described by hla In detail with a 
rationale for all eleaenta and proposed procedures In Appendix 3H. 

3.6.2.2.2 REVIEW 

The review lesson was changfid so that all letters, words and functors 
selected for review would apperjr in sentences. The rationale for this change 
is rooted In recoaaendatlon 3: that all exercises should eaphaslze that 
reading Is for aeanlng. A planned match of pictures to sentences was devised 
by Julie Van Dyken. This should be effective for reviewing letters and words, 
but It will not peralt the review of grawur points which are not plcturable. 
This was, however, not considered to be a serious drawback. The foraat 
developed by Julie was to be considered tentative and alght undergo changes 
when tested In Cycle 3. An exaaple of the new revision lesson and Instructions 
for writing and teaching a lesson are found In Appendix 31. 

3.6.2.2.3 UNDERDIFFERENTIATION DRILL 

A new type of drill being tried out Is the underdlfferentlatlon drill, 
which Is supposed to provide the child with practice In differentiating 
sounds. Cowan was given a sketch of what It looks like. The one thing that 
struck Cowan about the drill was that It contained no provision for testing 
whether the children could actually perceive '.he differences that had been 
practiced. He therefore suggested that some sentences which contained words 
that have the sounds be added as a test and that a procedure be devised where 
the teacher deteralnes If the children have Indeed aastered the distinctions. 
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3*6.2.2.4 READING PASSAGES 

Rick Brown suggested that at soae point the reading passages should have 
the questions which are noraally asked orally printed on the saoe page as the 
passage, so that the children aay gain practice reading questions. This is in 
fact the approach taken in aost couercial English readers. However, due to 
tiae liaitations this proposal was never discussed. 



3.7 CYCLE 2 ORTHOGRAPHIES 

Cowan was only able to ezaaine the Kresh orthography in detail and get some 
feeling for the writing system devised for Nuer. Rick Brown, who was 
supervising the preparation of the Kresh material, argued that tone must be 
marked, since many words are distinguished by this feature alone. Cowan could 
not determine whether the five tone levels posited by Rick Brown were 
phonemic, but noted that the practice of marking all tones presented yet 
another learning task for a child. Not a great deal of data exists on how 
much longer it takes to learn a language where tone must be marked. The only 
case that comes to mind is Thai and this is a slightly specious comparison, 
since that language has an overly complex system which uses consonants and 
diacritics to indicate tone patterns. Cowan felt that Kresh would undoubtedly 
be harder to learn because the child must attend to many diacritics in 
addition to the alphabet symbols. 

The general SIL approach to devising orthographies involves using diacritic 
marks rather than indirect syabolization and this naturally creates the 
additional learning problem referred to. For example, instead of signifying 
breathy vowels in Nuer with an h, underlining, a mark that is easily missed in 
reading, was chosen. Cowan felt that a lecture series on the history and 
principles of orthography construction would be useful since very little 
useful guidance is provided in the Gudchinsky (1973) Manual . 



3.8 THE ARABIC MATERIALS 

Rick Brown described in detail the oral/aural Arabic program and the Arabic 
reading material he was developing for the primary schools. 

During the first year and a half that the children were learning to read in 
the vernacular, they were to receive instruction in spoken Arabic. The 
rationale for this was that the students must learn to speak the language 
before they can learn to read it. But Rick Brown also claimed that tests 
conducted in Juba (there was some vagueness about who had done the testing and 
what tests were used) had shown that many Sudanese have trouble distinguishing 
sounds which have distinctly different representations in Arabic, e.g..,- 
flw^*"** ^ assumed that this would seriously affect their 

ability to read and hence the oral/aural training should address this problem. 
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The oral/aural prograa Brown Mas devising spanned 50 weeks and employed 
several kinds of drills: (a) total physical response, (b) sa»e-different 
discrlMination drills, (c) "oddball" drills (which of the three or four 
sounds is different?) and (d) production drills where the students were to be 
asked to sake a sound which a certoin aniaal aakes, or soae other sound in 
their envlronaent siailar to an Arabic letter. For ezaaple, they aight be 
told to aag a sound like "gargling" in preparation for learning the 

Learning to speak Arabic was to begin with total physical response drills 
where the children do what is said in Arabic. Uter, production drills would 
be introduced as an extension of this. Children would then respond to 
questions such as: "Hhere did you put the pencil?" Conversational 
rci*-playing and experience charts would be used to generate conversation. 
The V»cher aight tell stories wi;:r; the help of the chart and then ask 
qttJ.clons about the story or have ths children retell the entire story. It 
was intended that the children becoar faailiar with the range of politeness 
forsaulas which are aandatory in Arabic but absent froa or lacking equivalents 
in itudanese languages. 

The reading prograa began with prereading work: saa different drills like 
those in the vernacular priaers and entire words arrayed in triplets. The 
first lesson of the priaer has two sight words displayed next to two pictures, 
e.g. a naae, John, and the word chicken ^ Below the pairs of words and 
pictures was a picture of John carrying a chicken. On the opposite page was 
the sentence: "John is carrying a chicken." The next lesson distinguished 
the phrase "to the aarket" flroa the word "aarket." This contrast was set off 
in a box like a typical functor drill. The teacher would point out the 
difference between the phrase and the word in teras qf the letters used. On 
the next page the sentence "John is carrying the chicken to the aarket" would 
appear. The lessons proceeded this way until a few sight words have been 
taught. In Lesson 7, the distinction aarket vs. the aarket . was taught; this 
introduces a single letter change which affects the shape of the word. 

For the first ten lessons, there was a high rate of repetition so that the 
sight words are firaly established. In Lesson 10, the first vowel- letter 
sequence was introduced: >, /de/ vs. JL /re/. Lessons 12 and 13 were 
revision lessons and^lesson T4 began the ffrst real letter contrast: 
:> /da/ vs. 3 /ra/. This was done using a foraat very siailar to the 
letter drills In the current vernacular aaterials. 

Cowan felt that the Arabic prograa showed considerable proaise. Rick Brown 
obviously knew the language well and he had produced a syllabus coaposed of 
often original and creative exercises which were blended with conventional 
teaching techniques. With careful aonitoring, the prograa would probably be 
adequate to the task. Cowan had only two suggestions. First, he felt that it 
aight be wise to teach the students all of the letters before they begin the 
sight word lessons. Recognizing Arabic letters and how they are Joined to one 
another is soaething that does not coae easy for second-language learners, 
even if they are children. Secondly, Cowan suggested that the spoken Arabic 
training should be extended to a full two years. There is soae research 
(Cowan & Saraad, 1976) which shows that in a situation soaewhat coaparable to 
Sudan, successful perforaance in learning to read a second language is related 
to the extent that the second language is spoken at hoae. Since Arabic will 
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UTfJ^iL*'' *^ **°"*» " follows that a solid foundation aust 

first be established at school. 
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4.0 IMPACT OF THE PROJECT 



The project's lapact on the developaent of literacy skills was Investigated 
by a series of three evaluations conducted froa Noveaber 1980 to November 
1982. Although the original project proposal called for an evaluation of the 
effects of the project on the self laage and behavior patterns toward 
developaent of the participants, It Has decided to oalt these aspects froa the 
evaluation given the difficulty of developing reliable and valid Instruaents 
to aeasure these variables, especially for young children. Since it had been 
hypothesized that any beneficial affective consequences of the project would 
be due to students' success in reading their aother tongue, it was felt that 
the best return on any evaluation effort would be obtained by determining Just 
how well the children involved in the project were acquiring literacy skills 
in their language. 

In addition to deteraining the effects of the project on the development of 
literacy skills by coaparing the skills of children participating in the 
project with coaparable children «hc were not, the evaluation was planned to 
obtain descriptive inforaation on the schools, teachers, curricula and pupils 
Involved in the project as well as inforaation on the actual use of the 
project aaterials. It Has hoped that this background and process inforaation 
would provide a better understanding 6f the context and iapact of the project 
and provide a basis for suggesting changes to iaprove the effectiveness of the 
project. The first iapact evaluation was conducted by Cziko over a four-week 
period in Noveaber and Deceaber 1980. This evaluation included both project 
r d non-project (coaparison) Bari and Lotuho pupils at Priaary 2. The second 
iapact evaluation took place a year later in Noveaber and Deceaber of 1981 
during which tiae Cowan and Cziko collected data froa Bari, Lotuho, Nuer and 
Zande schools. The third iapact evaluation was undertaken during October and 
Noveaber of 1982 by Cowan and involved Priaary 1 Zande project and coaparison 
pupils and Priaary 1 and Priaary 2 Nuer project pupils. Although a fourth 
final iapact evaluation visit was planned for the fall of 1983, civil unrest 
in the region forced its cancellation. 

This chapter describes the three iapact evaluations and discusses their 
results. The design of each evaluation is first presented, followed by the 
results which coaprise background inforaation on the schools, teachers, school 
activities and the outcoae of literacy tests adainistered to both project and 
coaparison priaary school pupils. The chapter concludes with a general 
suaaary and discussion of the iapact evaluation findings. 
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FIRST IMPACT EVALnATIOM 



«. 1 . 1 DESCRIPTIOH OF EFALUATION 



1.1.1 Evaluation Design 



"'''^ ^'P***^ evaluation evolved over a oerlod of tmn 

coiparlng tw Barl and Lotuho schoSla, onTachSl of Jach LlJ uS?n» 
project .atenals (to be referred to a^ proJeS schoolS thf^fhS !St ?kn"2! 
referred to as coaparlson schools). Of toe fouJ cjcle 1 SngSSs ?L iSiJj 

relative accessibility of rural schools using these languages fro. JuhT 
regional capital. The four rural prli»ry schSoS MtSlSTSLen (LS^eJJ 
Barl project; Bungu. Bari coaparlson; Hlyala, LotSS pJoJect- aSS^SrSjJ' 

«S^?!!:**'^~?ijr'"? ^" Barl and Lo?uSo sS^S ilsSSd^J SSi 

1980 Which provided at least basic necessary educational facilities iT 

T^liJ^Sl^^' P****-' InstrSints? It SiuJd 

S l^ry2^^„-— .^^^ rSXe^iSse? 
r L"?irteSSrj?2je»i2e?^ T.^'^'''''' ^ ™- 

Originally, It had been planned to focus on the Prlaarv 1 nuniis in fi.... 

Children at the end of Prlaary 2 In Noveaber/Deceaber io8i « 
discovered that the 1980 PrlaaJy 1 chuJJJn tSf^Jl Soject sS^^ 
SfJii* \ T 2 °' -aterlals slncTjhrjMJarJ TJuSJs 

Sdi!^ VSS^ »«^n8 these .aterlals a.d there weJe nS? enSu^ 

SJSJ^J J classes. Therefore, It was decided to .odlfy the evaluatlS 

design by focusing on the Prlaary 2 children In both Barl and Stuho sSoolJ 
In Noveaber/Deceaber 198O and to follow un fh•^^^- ^u?i- . 
Hoveaber/Deceaber 1981 at the end of Prliii.; 3. ^ 



4.1.1.2 Instruaents 



«*fJ°^?^i*°J background Inforaatlon, questionnaires were prepared and left 
Sii^M^; ^T*^"!" ^"8"*8e officers In June 198O. SJJJiwon of tJe 

questionnaires required supplying inforaatlon on the aiv^T nf ll^i ILl i 
(enrollaent at each grade), the number S dJys Jn sessloS dSJlSg the ISsS 
school year, the nuaber of Prlaary 6 pupils who passed the orlLrv Lhoo? 

uSm'arSch'iriS! °f t*"* /979 sShSol year,'tSr^SMcS!ir(Jubj1ai 
taught at each grade, by whoa, using what aatsrlals), the teachers (edueaMon 
teaching experience, subjects taught) and the PrliirJ 1 aSTpuJSniiSJ: 
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■other tongue, age, and attendance). It was hoped that this background data 
would provide inforaatlon on the context of the project and Indicate the ways 
In which the four schools differed. ' 

The instnaents developed for the collection of outcoM data Involved the 
creation of aeasures of the actual reading perforaance of the Prlaary 2 
pupils. A group^dalnlstered reading test and Individual tests of oral 
reading and coaprehenslon were constructed. The group-adalnlstered tests were 
adaptations and translations of the reading subtests of the Prlaary Uvel 1 
Stanford Achleveaent Test. Tests of vocabulary, reading and word study skills 
were constructed In both Barl and Lotuho. The vocabulary test required the 
pupils to indicate the one word (out of three choices) which best fU thi 
Aenibence read by the exaalner. The three words were read by the exaalner and 

Sfi ifJfL''°"S'^2 * Involved Indicating which one of 

three Printed words best described a picture presented above the words. Part 

I !![«if 2"* ^^*>^^^ of three) Which best fit 

• short printed -story" consisting of a sentence or several sentences. 
Pictures were used to provide soae context for each of the stories. Flnallv 
the word study skills test was a type of word recognition task . ?^e exSlne; 
read a word aloud twice and the pupil was required to Indicate the target word 
ft-oa a group of three words printed on his answer sheet. The correct word and 
the two dlstractors were usually slallar visually and auditorily (an Ensllsh 
exaaple would be stiff, stitch , stick ). -uaiwrixy lan English 

S*"?^ reading tests consisted of four parts: (a) a list of ten words 
Jo? SoSLSJf^Tn'TS^*^*^ -aterlals for Prlaary 1 and 2, (b) a list of ten H^Ms 

"terlals, (c) a short story of approxlaately 50 words 
containing all of the words In the two lists and (d) five coaprehenslon 

*V^J^ »t°''y- ^hese oral reading aaterlals were constructed 
m both Barl and Lotuho. 



1.1.3 Data Collection 



Three procedures were eaployed to collect the background, process, and 
outcoae date. Most of the background date were collected by the Barl and 
Lotuho language officers between July and Noveaber 1980 via Interviews with 
fS??} •n«*,':«'«''''*n8 to school records with the school director. 

V ?f -Zk J in^oj-wWon was obtelned during the tlae of the author's visits to 
the schools In Noveaber/Deceaber 1980. Hhlle auch of the Inforaatlon desired 
I2!.°°iJf5i2\"" 1?** available. For exaaple, soae of the age date that 
JJJ '"flj represent the best guess of the teacher, pupil or 

language officer. Finally, since soae of the teachers were not present at the 
tlae of the evaluation visits, soae of the Inforaatlon on teacher's education 
and teaching experience aay not be completely accurate since It was obtelned 
rroa secondary sources. 

Process date were collected on the actual teaching and learning activities 
of the Prliiary 2 vernacular classrooas at each of the four schools. These 
data were ottelned by tepe recording and taking notes on a complete vernacular 
reading lesson which the author attended, assisted by the language officer of 
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that language who ma fluent In English and was able to provide the author 
with explanations and Interpretations of the class activities. 

r^^fi^J^^.^^ obtained using the group adalnlstered and Individual 

IS SfJj;^ iJffH^ST* '^"t' ««»"P tests were adalnlsteJed^J 

all PrlMry 2 children present at the four schools at the tlae of the author*, 
visits in .lfovert)er/Dece.ber 198O. The first grolp to be^JdSlnSeJiS Jh« 
»^oup reading tests Has the Prlury 2 class of the Barl project sSool s^iJ! 

v'oSSuiK'JLtiix.^svj'"*^"^'^ u„dersLss^g'''2!r^ssstV ;Se 

JS?t^2ir? *i ^" f*®^ ■ performed only at a chance level on 

L JJiniffcared the second and third teSs (JllS„g: 

Parts A and B) but proceeded directly to the last test nr ««rrf^«?i 
Consequently the word study skills testf iSlcT apS^e5 to b2 tJ2 LJe^J^f 
thj^^up .the only test adalnlstered tTSI ojSe?*tS:e*SSr'y1 

Sl'taJ^^^ .^^Tresli^ 
an effort was ude to include a representative SaapS^J of tlfSJ; 

PrlMry 2 classes Including iieak, strong and averSSrpuSJS ^a ^ich cl2S 
These sa«e 43 pupils were Interviewed to determine Uielr reLons foJ^2teiS?J; 
school and learning to read and write. The IndlvldlS oJJTJSdSg ?eJS and 
the interviews were conducted by the Bar 1 or the Lotuho languaw office? unSr 

to tJe'^iJSSnJL"** rJS?nr2fr^5J.:Jc"?*I„s^e?I 
to the coaprehenslve questions and Interview responses werftape recorded! 



4.1.2 RESULTS 



^•1.2.1 Background Data 



TabSTt ***'ES:!f2t,2!'*„J'°rH/*'*/Si^ participating schools Is shown In 
laoxe H.i. EzaBination of this table reveals a number of imrsrsw*^^^^ 
characteristics of the four schools. Both proSeSlchSolHrJ iJger IS^J^m 
•'"•ollaant and staff although the toScherlpCp?! JHlJ^ iJSnuIS 

Si SJuJo !SLi^ "'S^Jf*^"*!* <^--36 for theVl schoSf ; 

the Lotuho schools). Both project schools seea acre successful In preoarlnl 

S ir.Sl!''^J*«r°^'^*'* ^'^'^y l^^^ns exaalnatlon. the pwslSg If^lS 

Is prerequisite to entering Junior secondary school. A^one the Barl nr^^iSt 

32SJy%'8^'S; ^ISi%VSS°V'''^^ f.p"p"» ^ t^k°"fhis^%SliSaSIo;^1i 

Md^ for fhrL..rJ P"*®'*^ respectively, while these figures were 16]( 
and 12J for the Barl coaparlson and Lotuho coaparlson schools, respectively. 

proS^^lI:'Ttei^e^r^^^^^^^^^ is* {:Lt^^°rs?2ni- 

teachers* work experience with the aedlan nuaber of^eaJfS prllaJy ^^hool 
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Table 4.1 
Background Data 



School 



Variable 



Rejaf East 
(Bar! Project) 



Pupils enrolled in 1980: 
PI 
P2 
P? 
Pd 
P5 
P6 

Total 

Teacher/Pupil ratio 

P6 pupils In 1979 

Above pupils passing 
leaving exam 

First day of class in 1980 



79 
82 
44 
47 
14 

■ 

26 
292 
1:36 

53 

17 (311) 
8/27 



, ^""9" M'yala Loronyo 

(Bari Compari son) (Lotuho Project) (Lotuho Comparison) 

School Data 



9 (161) 



38 


40 


31 


24 


35 


14 


13 


27 


19 


32 


28 


18 


40 


29 


20 


33 


48 


43 


180 


207 


145 


1:36 


1:21 


1:21 


56 


31 


32 



8/25 



16 (52«) 
5/14 



4 (121) 



6/15 



(cont'd) 
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m 



NlyHi Loronyo 
0 (Ulu^9N|Nt) llotuho ConpirlMo) 




itmi 



itmi 



i 

1*11 



I -II 
iimi 

I 

IN -I 



t.i 

I (mi 



I (HI) 



3 (01) 
f 

2-21 



(cont'd) 



Table (cont'd) 
Background Data 



School 



Variable 



Mother tongue 
Education (years) 

Training 
TTC^ 
SIL* 

Experience^ (years) 



Rejaf East Bungu Hiyala 

(BariProject) (Barl Comparison) (Lotuho Project) 



Loronyo 
(Lotuho Comparison) 



Primary 2 vernacular teacher Information 



yes 
yes 
35 



Experience: PI 5 P2 (years) 15 



no 
no 
6 
6 



yes 
yes 
27 
27 



no 
no 
5 
5 



Primary 2 pupil Information 



Total 


82 




35 


14 


Male 


17 m] 


16 m] 


32 (911) 


14 (lOOfi) 


Females 


35 (431) 


8 m 


3 m 


0 m] 


Regional 










mother tongue' 


72 m) 


24 (1009) 


34 (97%) 


14 (1001) 



(cont'd) 
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Table i|.t (cont'd) 
Background Data 



Variable 



Age: 



School 

Rejaf East Bungu Hivaia 

(Ban Project) (Barl Comparison) (L otuho Prolectl 

Primary 2 pupil Information 



Loronyo 
(Lotuho Comparison) 



Mean 

Standard deviation 
J 



9.38 
1.08 



9.79 
1.25 



70 



24 



10.42 
1.90 
7 



12.08 
2.2S 
13 



Wnal mother tongue refers to Barl In Barl schools and Lotuho In Lotuho schools. 
Trained teachers are deHned as teachers with at least s^e teacher training college attendance. 
Experience refers to years of working as a primary school teacher. 
A ^ In this row Indicates some attendance at a teacher training college, 
^(es In this row Indicates participating In the SIL teacher training for use of the pro)ect materials. 
Numbers In this r.w refer to the number of pupils for whom age estimates we« obtained. 
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teaching experience equal to 30 for the Barl project school compared to 5 8 
and b for the Bar! control, Lotuho control and Lotuho coaparlson schools 
^iV^Ji^v^lX' ^« "'^•ly due to the fact that the Barl project school 

(Rejaf East) is the oldest school of the four, having been Sstibllshed by 
Italian alsslonarles after World Mar I. — u**sncH oy 

The Project 2 vernacular teachers at the four schools differed aarkedlv 
with respect to education, training and teaching experience. In general, the 
project teachers had received training froa both a teacher training college 
and rrom SIL on the use of the project aaterials while the Primary 2 
!r«2"^ teachers at the two comparison schools had had no teacher training 
of any kind. Also, the two project teachers had from 2.5 to 5 times more 
teaching •>perlence at Primary 1 and 2 than did the comparison school 
teachers. This finding reflects the ftict that the project sought experienced 
teachers who had taught vernacular literacy skills in missionary schools to 
participate in the first trial of the new project materials. '^'^oois to 

There were large differences in the size of Primary 2 enrollment, the 
percentage of female pupils and the estimated age of the Primary 2 pupils in 
the four schools. Both project schools had markedly more pupils than their 
corresponding comparison schools. Also, while females made up a sizeable part 
of the Primary 2 classes at the two Barl schools, there were only tSee 
SSi;*iJ\hi^: r''*'? 2 class of the Lotuho project schooJ ISd nj f^JSH 
KS^MLi5*o*^''*'*r? ^ f^fw''^ comparison school. Almost all of 

the Primary 2 pupils in the Barl comparison, Lotuho project and Lotuho 
comparison schools had the regional language as their mother tongue (Barl or 
Lotuho) while 10 out of the 82 Primary 2 pupils did not have Ba?i asthel!^ 
mother tongue in the Barl project school. These 10 pupils were refugees from 
Zaire whose families had recently settled near ReJaf East. The mean 
approximate age of the Primary 2 pupils in each of the four schools was 
generally comparable except for the Lotuho control school whose Primary 2 
pi»r Is were generally older with an approximate mean age of 12 years. Since 
c nicu e. ^e supposed to start Primary 1 at age seven and therefore Primary 2 
at age eight, the ages of the four groups of Primary 2 pupils indicates that 
it is not unusual for children start their primary education at 8. 9 or 10 
/ears of age. * w, ? or iw 

Inforiation on the Primary 2 curriculum i^id materials used in the four 
schools i'. presented in Table ^1.2. The most striking aspect of the curriculum 
and aatMals used in the four Primary 2 classes is the serious lack of 

^^l^'^^Ls L S"^*^;-, °' ^ »chool combinations 

,J iSt s> ^'^J*** Primary 2 classes, only five of these included 

.rials for the pupils. None of tha *our Primary 2 classes had dudII 
■j^terials for mathematics and for three of the schools, only one Primary 2 
subject was taught with the aid of pupil materials. Of particular relevance 
to this evaluation is the fact that wtille the Barl project cl^^*.- had the new 
project aaterials for about half of the Primary 2 pupils in the vernacular 
Class, all pupils in the Barl coaparlson Pr-»ary 2 class had Tor class use a 
tf'lK Publ.'«hed m 1958 by L. J. Fallon, Ltd. (Dublin) 

and republished by the Regional Ministry of Education (Juba) in 1976. Unlike 
the Barl project teacher, however, ^he Barl comparison vernacular teacher did 
not have a teacher's manual for this primer nor training in the use of the 
primer. For the tuo Lotuho schools, the Lotuho primary school was able to 
supply all of its Prl»iary 2 pupils with copies of the new project materials to 
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Table 4.2 
Primary 2 Curricula and Materials 



Subject 



Vernacular 



Mathematics 



Religion 



Vernaculai* 



Matheinllcs 



Religion 



Hygiene 



Minutes/ 

Wcek^ Medium 



240 



240 



80 



270 



270 



270 



270 



Teacher's Pupil's 
Materials/ Materials/ 
language Language 



Re|af East (Barl Project School) 
Bari 



Barl 



Barl 



project/ 
Barl 

mil 

English 

Catechism/ 
Bari 



project/ 
Barl 

none 



Catechism/ 
Barl 



Bungu (Bari Comparison School) 
Barl 

Barl 

Bari 

Barl 



old/ 


old/ 


Bari 


Barl 


RME/ 


none 


English 




Catechism/ 


none 


Lotuho 




Yuggu/ 


none 


Barl 





\ Pupils 
with Materials 



469 



Ot 



loot 



Ot 



01 



(cont'd) 
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Table 4.2 (cont'd) 
Primary 2 Curricula and Materials 



Subject 



Minutes/ 
Week^ 



Medium 

Hlyala (Lotuho Project School) 



Teacher's Pupil's 
Materials/ Materials/ 
Language Language 



\ Pupils 
with Materials 



Vernacular 


200 


Lotuho 


project/ 
Lotuho 


Lotuho 


Mathematics 


240 


Englls' t 
Lotuho 


mi 

English 


none 


Religion 


160 


Lotuho 


none 


none ot 


English 


240 


English S 
Lotuho 


OUP/ 
English 


none 


Arts e Crafts 


90 


Lotuho 


none 


none qI 


Loronyo (Lotuho Comparison School) 



Vernacular 



Mathematics 



240 



240 



Lotuho old/ 
Lotuho 

English rme/ 
English 



none 



none 



(cont'd) 
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Table U (cont'd) 
Primary 2 Curricula and Materials 



Subject 



Minutes/ 
Week^ 



Teacher's Pupil's 
Materials/ Materials/ 
Language Language 



Medium 

Loronyo (Lotuho Comparison School) 



I Pupils 
with Materials 



Religion 


240 


Lotuho 


Catechism/ 
Lotuho 


none 




English 


2«) 


English 


Oxford/ 
English 


Oxford/ 
English 


1001 


• 

Hygiene 


80 


Lotuho 


none 


none 




Arts S Crafts 


80 


Lotuho 


none 


none 


01 


Arabic 


240 


Arabic 


CME/ 
Arabic 


none 




Physical Education 


80 


English 


none 


none 


Aft 



l!5t.. Abbrevl,.te.s used to specify «,Wls refer to thelr source, I.e., RME = Regional MInls.y of EductI,. 
(Juba); CME = Central Ministry of Educate (Khartoun.); OUP = Oxford University Press, 
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use during the vernacular class while the teacher used the teacher manual 
SjSn*^ ''T u"f*r^5^- contrast, the Primary 2 pupil* at the 

Lotuho comparison school had no educational materials in Lotuho. The onlv 
Si^?*^ Primary 2 vernacular teacher at the co»SrlSw 

^^"^^ P''*"®'' previously used to teach readins 
in Lotuho. It was also brought to the author's attention that this battered 

S*^*h2 ""i^ ^"^"^^ a ^ew days previous to the author's visit 

i^«rv! December 1980 and consequently its use with the Primary 2 

pupils at this school was very recent. «^i*««"jr 

Although as mentioned above none of the schools kept complete attendance 
ITS?.* " ^ Important to make a few comments on the Suaber It days tS fSSJ 
schools were in session in 1980. Khile primary schools in the Southern Sudan 
are supposed to open officially in April and close Just before Srlstmas. all 
four schools bepn sessions considerably later than April in 1980. The Utuho 
rSnSJi classes on Nay 14 with the Lotuho comparison schoollbm^t 

?« S; 5- l*fce opening of the two Lotuho schools seemed 

Prl«arily to the holding of regional elections in April and May 1980 
for which primary schools were used as polling places. The opening of the two 
Bari schools was further delayed by a teache? strike and it waS not Sntil 
Augusty 25 and August 27 that the Bari comparison and project school! bSan 

, • • ^® schools were closed for one week of "local leave" with 
relatively few Bari pupils in attendance one .leek later, there having teen 
some confusion over whether local leave was to last one ir two weeks ThS 

these schools and resulted in testing fewer individual pupils than oriainallv 
planned and the elimination of the elicited imitation taS!! f rom tS elaluSJiJ! 

i« fiS!?*^^^',"^?*'''"i'* ^ aentioned that the Primary 2 project pupils included 
iJ.'^Ii' ?«lii"*4''" ^8*" the new project materials ii Bari and Lotuho lu 

Octoter 1979. Since this was already toward the end of their Primary iJSool 
year and since the teginning of their Primary 2 year was delayed, their 
performance on literacy tasks could te expected to be poorer than if they had 
Mterials at the teginning of Primary 1 and had the advantage 
of school years of normal length. * 

*»ck8round information collected from the four schools, it 
should te quite clear that the two comparison schools should not te considered 
control schools in any real sense of Ute word. The tackgrounri information 
^nj:i?i„f^;''"4'' differences tetween the tuo project ichooi^ an^he?" 
respective comparison schools on many important factors. These factors, which 
appear to favor the two project schools, include enrollment, proportion of 

S^SJ'.r?±i«r; ^";"'?'"f J""^'"" »econdI?rSchoSJ' 

number of teachers, teacher training and experience and the availability of 
pupil materials. In spite of these differences, however, the inclusion of the 
schools nevertheless provide some baseline information on the 

a?t%V».r'!;S'?rJS.cr 
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lAmm Oescrlptten of Vernacular Class Activities: Re|af East (Barl Proiect Class) 



No. Stimuli 



sentence on board 
nonsense syllables on board 
sentence, phrase, word on board 
sentences on board 
syllables un board 
syllables, sentences on board 
function on board 

teacher reading aloud unrelated 
sentences from manual 

teacher's instructions 

sentences on board 

words, sentenc28 on board, 
teacher's reading aloud 



Respondent 

class 
class 
class 
c)ass 
class 

Individuals 
class 

class 

Individuals 



teacher's pointing to functions In 
sentences on board 

Book 2, p. 60 (letters, syllables 
words) 



class 



class 



syllables, words, sentences on board individuals 



class 



Response 



reads sentence aloud 
reads syllables aloud 
reads board display aloud 
reads sentences aloud 
reads syllables aloud 

points to syllables, sentences reads them aloud 
reads function aloud 



listens to teacher 

produces sentences following grammatical 
pattern(not connected discourse, sentences 
not written on board) 

reads board aloud 



repeats words, sentences after teacher 
reads board aloud 

reads functions aloud 



Individuals read page aloud 



(cont'd) 
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Table i|.3 (cont'd) 

Sequential Description of Vernacular Class Activities: Re|af East (Barl Project Class) 
Stimuli 



Respondent 



Response 



IS 


teacher's pronunciation of lulu 


class 


repeal teacner's pronunciation of juju 


16 


Story on board 


isacner 


reads board aloud 


17 


story on board 




reads board aloud 


18 


story on Book 2, p. 61 instructions 






19 


to read silently 


class 


reads page Independently, but not very silently 


repeated Instructions to read 






silently 


via 99 


reaas "more silently" 


20 


story In Book 2. p. 61 




reads story aloud 


41 


Story in Book 2, p, 61 


class 


reads story aloud 


22 


story In Book 2, p, 61 


all girls 


reads story aloud 


23 


story In Book 2, p, 61 


all hnve 

oil Wj3 


reads story aloud 


24 


teacher's questions on story 


inuiviuuais 


answer one question 


25 


il. Je. Julu on board, eight times 








each 


individuals 


reads board aloud 


26 


1!. Je. Ju|u on board, eight times 
each 








class 


prints words In exercise book corrects work 


27 


teacher's dictation of laiaju, koti 


class 


prints words In exercise book 


28 


student's written work from nos. 








26, 27 


teacher 


corrects work 
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Table 4.4 



Sequential Description of Vernacular Class Activities: Bungu (Barl Comparison Class) 
No. Stimuli 



Respondent 



Response 



story In book; teacher's reading 
of each sentenc -; 


class 


reaas irepeaisj eacn sentence aloud after 
teacher 


storv In book' tpiur, ''^^< rnt^PM»t\tMt 
**wi J III uwi\f \.va\,u : s correciions 

S guidance 


class 


reads story aloud 


words on board 


udSS 


reads board aloud 


words on board divided Ini^ sv I'^bles 


class 


reaas syllables aloud S blends Into words 


stc ' In book; teacher's gulda . 5 $ 
cif :tlons 


class 


reads sentences aloud 


story In . oak; each senten-:; -ao 
aloud tiv t<»acher 




reads sentences aloud 


story In ; , k 


individuals 


read story aloud 


word prono:jnced slowly by teacher 


individuals 


print word on board (different word for 
each dudII) 


test heading on board 


class 


copies of test heading on test paper (name, 
date. "Barl Spelling") 


25 words pronounced several times 
slowly by teacher 


class 


prints words on test paper 


25 spelling words pronounced quickly 
by teacher 


class 


checks spelling on test paper 
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Table 11,5 



Sequential Description of Vernacular Class Activities: Hlyala (Lotuho Project Class) 



Stimuli 

picture of antelope with aboblto 
on poster 

list of words on board 

list of words on board 

words, syllables on board 

teacher's Instructions 

sentences on board 



Respondent 
class 
class 

individuals 
class 

Individuals 
Individuals 



Response 



says aboblto 



reads words aloud 

points to and reads aloud all aboblto In list 
read aloud 

say words beginning with a given letter 

say new sentences beginning with word ofeach 
given sentence 



Book 2, p.56 (words, syllables, 
letters) 

words on board; teacher's Instruo 
tions; teacher's saying of word 



Individuals read page aloud 



Individuals say new sentences containing given word 

story in book, teacher's Instructions hdlvlduais read story independently, sllentiy 

Individuals answer one question 



teacher's questions on story (new 
question for each pupil) 

teacher's reading story aloud 

story In Book 2, p. 57 

words on board 



class listens to teachers 
Individuals read story aloud 



class 



prints words In exercise book (copy words 
letter by letter) 

(cont'd) 
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Tablfi 11.5 (cont'd) 

Sequential Description of Vernacular Class Activities: Hlyala (Lotuho Project Class) 




sentence dictated by teacher word 
by word (each word repeated 
four times) 



class 



prints words In exercise book 



15 student's written work from no. til teacher 



corrects written work 



Table 4.6 

Sequential Description of Vernacular Class Activities: Loronyo (Lotuho Comparison Class) 



No. Stimuli 



Respondent 



Response 



nonsense syllables on board read 
aloud by teacher 

words on board read aloud by 
teacher 

words on board 

sound of n given by teacher 

syllables, words 6 sentences on 
board 

syllables, words t sentences on 
board 



class read syllables aloud after teacher 



class read words aloud after teacher 



class 



reads words aloud 



class repeats sound 
Individuals read board aloud 

class board copied in exercise books (done at 
author's request) 
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"riltefacy*"** "eanlng of the words and the communicative function 

Finally, the analysis of the errors aade by some of the Barl project pupils 
in answering the class coaprehenslon questions Is revealing, since many of 
the coaprehenslon questions can be answered by slaply repeating an appropriate 

fS^^Mif '''Z " often nft dS? SetSe? 

the pupils were actually understanding the stories or sliply aeaorizlng them 
fro. repeatedly hearing them read aloud by the teacher Md b« the clasf 
However, three pupils during the Barl project literacy lesson began S 
answers to comprehension question with the word a, which means and and then 
and is often used at the beginning of a non-lnltlSi sentence o f a Bar" stor? 
for the purpose of text cohesion. However, answering an oral question with a 
««;i«2H*tJ^f Ti"? S la not appropriate (In fact the teaSSer vlgo?ouslJ 
fS'»" P»P*1»> and seems to Indicate that these pupils had In fact 
memorized the story and went so far as to violate some basic discourse rules 
of spoken Barl to use what they had memorized to answer the question. 

4.1.2.3 Outcome Data 

^o-SriSSS**?;* ^'^^S* ^'Pact evaluation of the literacy project are 

summarized in Tables U.T and U.S. Before examining these results, however, 
several factors Should be kept In mind. First, a relatively small nSHf 
pupils were administered the Individual reading tests. Osilly, this wS^ dSe 

'•"^ '^^"^^ of time. TheJifore althou^S 

1?? If^m f • constitute a fSilrly representative sample S 

fhi?! Pfff^ classes, they were not randomly selected 

from their Primary 2 class. Also, there were Important dlfferencJs between 
the two comparison classes. Nhlle the Barl comparison class was aSe to 

SS'llitLtiJ/IniJ' ' aStirlal l^Jhe^rSJ^lar? 

I!-^ ? P'-ovlded for the Primary 2 pupils in the Lotuhi 

SSfJ^M^ri''^';..""*"?; " ^ "^'Pt in "ind that although tes?so? 

statistical significance (i.e., t-tests) were computed to compare the readins 
-performance of each project class with its comparison class, SeL tLS weJS 
S*" '^ffCjilPtlva purposes only. Since the pupils were not randomly 

h.'';' P^P"^"**"*' the results of these analyses 

should be considered to provide information only on the differences in 
performance between the actual pupils being compared. Generalizations of 

^'S" P^P"** teachers, materials and 

contexts are similar to those elsewhere in the Southern Suv: ji. 

^•1.2.3.1 READING. PERFORMANCE 

m ShilTJ"* SS'.ST'ff""!,''' ^^"ho P"Pil» summarized 

JJ« Si!-:Z* °"."f^ I <»'«f'»^"8 aloud 10 words taken from Books 1 and 2 of 
•'"f ^ aaterlals) all groups were able to read approximately 
three-quarters of these words tscept the Lotuho comparison group which could 

oJiiilJt^iJt:??!; ^J'^ ^ ^''^ appeSmg m Book? 1 aSdl 0? 

2! ri?.^h« J*^'^' P«'''^ormance was, as expected, poorer. However, while 

iS! ^ ^ ^oi^ct group performed markedly better than the Lotuho com^rison 
group, the Barl comparison group performed at a higher level than did the Barl 
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Table 4.7 
Reading Test Results 



School 



Variable 



Listi 



M 

SD 

N 



List 2 



M 

|b 

N 

Story 
M 

|b 

N 

Comprehension Questions 
M 
SD 
N 

Word Study Skills 
M 
SO 
N 



Rejaf East 
(Bari Project) 



7.6 
1.8 
14 



2.9 
3.0 
14 



24.6 
9.4 
14 



3.4 
1.0 
14 



32.2 
11.8 
22 



Bungu Hiyala 
(Bari Comparison) (Lotuho Project) 



7.5 
2.4 
6 



S.2 
3.2 
6 



20.2 
16.3 
6 



2.7 
2.2 
6 



52.3 
3.7 
14 



7.7 
2.1 
9 



3.8 
4.4 
9 



17.8 
9.2 
9 



1.6 
1.1 
9 



42.6 
14.4 
24 



Loronyo 
(Lotuho Comparison) 



0.1 
0.3 
9 



0.0 
0.0 
9 



0.1 
0.3 
9 



0.0 
0.0 
9 



23.2 
3.1 
6 
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project group. The better perforaance of the Barl eaapwlson pupils on List 2 
seeaed to be due prliarlly to their ability to ua» tetter naaes to sound out 
unfaalllar words. Alaost all the Barl eonparlsoB p^fis attacked words by 
first reading the letter naaes of the coaponent laftten and repeating these 
naaes with Increasing speed until the word was recagpii»ad. No pupils from the 
other three classes eaployed this strategy since ivparantly they had not been 
taught the naaes of the letters or the Individual mmOm that each letter 
represented. 

It was only while reading aloud the story and auweitlng the coaprehenslon 
questions that both project groups perforaed beltftar Iftan their respective 
coaparlson groups. However, since It was possible fW- the pupils to answer 
these coaprehenslon questions correctly without faille- understand Ins the storv 
or even parts of the story, It Is likely that uith tte wceptlon of the Lotuho 
coaparlson pupils these scores overestlaate the pu^ftfes^ ability to read with 
coaprehenslon. (The easy nature of the coaprehenafeen questions is due to the 
fact that they were constructed to be slallar to the coaprehenslon questions 
used m the project aaterlals. See the second point In the discussion 
section* / 

. ^^^^ly>JP^''foruanee on the group-adalaftaltMred word study skills test 
indicated that the Lotuho project group flpforaed better than the Lotuho 
coaparlson group while the Barl coaparlson group perforaed at a higher level 
than the Barl project group. 

4.1.2.3.2 INTERVIEW DATA 

The reasons obtained fpoa the Interviewed pupils for attending school are 
categorized and presented In Table i».8. The aost popular reasons for 
attending school were related to obtelnlng eaployaent (Sljt of all pupils 
Interviewed). The Jobs specifically aentloned were teacher {26%), governaent 
official (13J), doctor (5») and nurse (3»). The second aost ^ular reason 
given for attending school was related to soae aspect of literacy (i.e. 
learning to read and/or write) with U2S of all pupils having given such a 
reason. The aost popular reaalnlng reasons were general acadealc reasons 
(e.g., to obtain knowledge, to be educated) and reasons related to obtalrdng 
prestige In soae way {26% of pupils Interviewed gave one or both of these 
types of reasons). The prestige reasons included beccalng a "big aan" (I6t) 
being clever {U%) and obtaining a car (3J). ' 

With respect to group differences in reasons for school attendance, the 
Lotuho projec is characterized by a relatively high proportion of pupils 
having given general acadealc reasons and no pupils having given 
literacy-related reasons for school attendance. The Barl project class was 
characterized by a relatively low proportion of pupils having given prestlge- 
and eaployaent-related school attendance reasons. However, the Barl project 
pupils were Interviewed laaedlately after the adalnlstratlon of the Individual 
reading tests while for the other three classes the Interviews preceded the 
adalnlstratlon of the Individual reading tests. This aay then explain why the 
Barl project pupils gave a high proportion of literacy-related reasons and a 
relatively low proportion of eaployaent- and prestige-related reasons for 
attending school. 
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Table il.B 
Reasons for Attending School 



Reason 

General academic 
Learn vernacular 
Be literate 
Learn to read 

Correspondence 

Books 
Learn to write 

Correspondence 
Learn mathematics 
Obtain prestige 
Be a big man 
Be clever 
Have a car 



RejafEast Bungu Hlyala Loronyo 

(Bari Project) (Bari Comparison) (Lotuho Project) (Lotuho Comparison) 



1 (71) 

3 m\) 

8 (531) 

6 m) 
3 m) 

1 (71) 
5 (33t) 
3 (20t) 

2 (13t) 
0 

0 
0 
0 



2 (331) 
0 

3 (501) 
3 (50«) 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 (671) 

1 m) 
3 m) 

0 



6 m 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

3 (38t) 
2 (251) 

1 im) 



1 (1U) 
0 

5 im 

2 (22«) 
( 

0 

3 (331) 
0 

0 

3 (331) 
3 (33%) 
0 
0 



Total 

10 (26t) 
3(81) 
16 (121) 

11 (291) 
3(8%) 

1 (3%) 
8 (21«) 
3(8«) 
2(5t) 
10 (261 
6 (161) 
1 (111) 
1 (3%) 



(cont'd) 
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Reason 



Table fl.S (cont'd) 
Reasons for Attending School 

School 



Find employment 
Be teacher 
Be nurse 
Be doctor 

Be government offlclal 
Other 

Learn Arabic 
Number Interviewed 



ReJafEast Bungu Hlyala Loronyo 

(Barl Project) (Barl Comparison) (Lotuho Project) (Lotuho Comparison) 



3 m) 

2 m 

0 
0 

0 

IS 



0 

2 (33%) 
0 
0 
6 



7 

2 (25«) 
0 

2 (259) 

0 

0 

0 

8 



8 

1 m) 

0 
0 

3 (33%) 
0 
0 
9 



Total 



23 (619) 

10 m) 

1 (31) 
2(5%) 

5 (131) 

1 (3«) 

1 m 

38 



Note: Indentation of reasons indicates subordination. For example. 8 Barl Project pupils gave a "be literate" 

H ;» I '^^^^^"^ '.J"'" *° "^'^ correspondence" reason. Since superordinate reasons Include 
all pupils giving a more specific subordinate reason plus less specific pupils and since dud Is often aave^ 
more than one reason, sums of columns percentages exceed '"^ ^ ^ ^ 
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^.2 SECOND IMPACT EYALUATIOH 



«.2.1 DESCRIPTION OF EVALUATION 



4.2.1.1 Evaluation Design 

The second lipact evaluation was originally intended to follow up the same 
.i*'**? i.tudled m the first evaluation. However, since sooe 

■edifications In the design of the literacy aaterlals had taken place for the 
Cycle 2 languages (due to the workshop held by Cowan In Marldl In October 1980 
described in Chapter 3), It was felt that It was Imperative to collect 
r^H*" °!1 J*'* ^'P**^* these lodlfled aaterlals were having on cne 

fS?!;J*i!f?? ^ "fceracy skills. Therefore, Prlaary 1 project classes using 
trial editions of the aaterlals prepared for two Cycle 2 languages (Zande and 
Muer) were also visited, observed, and tested. Although It was not possible 
to collect slallar data froa Nuer and Zande coaparlson classes at this time. 
It was felt that the data collected fPoa the Nuer and Zande project classes In 
"f?if provide valuable inforaatlon on the effectiveness of the Cycle 2 
■edifications and considerably broaden the base of our evaluation, m 

Soi JSJ iHHiffJ^fi^^pf^^'Vf^J^e"**' inforiatlon was also collected 

rroB two additional Barl and Lotuho classes not Included m the first lapact 
evaluation. Therefore, data were collected froa a total of eight classes. 
Sl!/?^' Prlaary 3 elates followed up froa the flrs£ evaluation were Rejaf 
East (Barl project), Bungu (Barl coaparlson), Hlyala (Lotuho projech), and 
Loronyo (Lotuho coaparlson) Primary Schools. The two Cycle 2 classes wei>e the 
ft«lBary 1 classes of primary schools In Naslr Vest (Nuer) and Yamblo (Zande). 
SteJ"S«f '^JSiSo^ ^l^'lt conslstad of a Primary 3 project class In 

Vf ^ w*!*' i^^^ Primary 2 project class of Torlt East Primary School 

(Lotuho). Information was collected toward the end of the school year In 
November and December 1981 by Czlko (Barl and Lotuho classes) and Cowan (Nuer 
and Zande classes). 

?r ^° visit Raga, where the 

testing of the third Cycle 2 language (Kresh) was taking place. Jocelyn 
Clavenger reported that the IRL language officer and the two literacy 
inspectors who wrote the first three primers with SIL consultant Rick Brown 
?! 2!* ^ ^ Because of a teachers' strike, they were unable 

to begin before August 1981 and hence had only begun Kresh Book 2 when our 
visit was made In November. SIL consultant Julie Van Oyken had aade one 
supervisory visit of about 15 days. The students had been divided into two 
groups on the basis of language ability, one being comprised of native 
speakers and the other of non-native speakers. The two literacy officers were 
teaching the respective groups under the supervision of the language officer. 
Regrettably, the only person who alght have supplied us with detailed 
inforaatlon about plans for expanding Kresh Instruction In other schools 
around Raga In 1982, Julie Van Dyken, was In Nigeria at the time of our visit. 
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4.2.1.2 Inatruaents 

To collect background Inforaatlon, the saae questionnaire that was used for 
the first iBpact evaluation was again used to Interview the director and 
teachers at each school. For the four Barl and Lotuho classes that were 
included In the first evaluation, only that Information tihlch had changed 
since last year was recorded (e.g., new teachers, class enrollaents, rrlmary 3 
currlculua and aaterlals). -aijr o 

The Instruments developed for the collection of outcome data involved the 
creation of aeasures of the reading ability of both project and comparison 
pupils in their respective mother tongue. For pupils in Primary 2 or 3 a 
writing test was also developed and administered. The literacy tests 
developed for each of the classes are described below for each of the four 
languages Included in the evaluation. 

4.2.1.2.1 BARI TESTS 

The Barl literacy test battery was made up of three principal parts. The 
first part was a test of word skills composed of four subtests. The subtests 
SJrL ih^lSf.!?'"'*!' ^JJJon^onant Words, (c) Known Words bM (d) Unknown 
Words. The subtest involved reading aloud 10 two-syllable common Bari words 
containing the 10 vowels of the Barl language. Since orly six letters 
(graphemes) are used to represent these 10 vowels (the tense-lax distinction 
not being indicated for four of the vowels), this subtest required the pupils 
vo apply their knowledge of Barl vocabulary to decode each word. For each of 
the ten items of Vowel Words subtest, the vowel had to be read in one way only 
(either tense or lax) to make a Barl word and the word had to be correctly 
read for the pupil to pass the item. One-syllable nonsense words, each 
containing one of the 19 consonants of Barl, made up the subtest. For this 
subtest, the pupil was scored on whether or not he read the consonant 
correctly, ignoring what was read for the vowel sound. The subtest consisted 
of 10 words usfi^in Books 2 and 3 of the new 3arl literacy materials while the 
subtest consisted of 10 words not contained in Books 2 or 3 of the materials. 
The latter two subtests were the same ones that had been used for the first 
evaluation in 1980 and pupils were required to read aloud the entire word 
correctly. These four subtests therefore comprised 49 items. 

The second principal part of the battery Involved reading aloud a story of 
52 words and answering six comprehension questions based on the story. These 
questions included some which referred to information stated explicitly in the 
text of the story as well as efehers which required the inferring of 
information implicitly included in the text. The last part of the battery 
involved a dictation of a short passage consisting of a total of three 
sentences and 16 words. These words were all Included in Books 2 and 3 of the 
new Barl literacy aaterlals. ^ 

4.2.1.2.2 LOTUHO TESTS 

The Lotuho literacy test battery was also made up of three principal parts. 
SS.infi^''I "S*"** '''J^i' comprised four subtests, viz., (a) Vowel Words, (b) 
Consonant Words, (c) Known Words and (d) Unknown Words. The Vowel Words 
subtest consisted of five nonsense words each contelnlng one of the five 
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voNels used In the Lotuho language. The Consonant Words subtest contained 27 
nonsense irords, each containing one of the 27 consonants of Lotuho. The Known 
Words subtest Included 10 Lotuho words from Books 2 and 3 of the new Lotuho 
literacy aaterlals while the Unknown Words subtest Included 10 words not 
contained m these saae aaterlals. 

The second principal part of the Lotuho literacy test battery Involved 
reading aloud a story of 52 words and answering eight comprehension questions 
based on the story. As for the Barl test, these questions referred to 
information both explicitly and Implicitly stated In the reading passage. 

The last part of the Lotuho battery Involved the dictation of a short 
passage consisting of a total of three sentences and 20 words. These words 
were all Included in Books 2 and 3 of the Lotuho literacy aaterlals. 

4.2.1.2.3 NUER TESTS 

Both the Muer and Zande literacy tests were developed In the field during 
Cowan's visit. They were modeled after the Barl and Lotuho test batteries. 
The first subtest consisted of 12 nonsense syllables which contained letters 
the students had been exposed to In the primer. The purpose of this subtest 
was to gain a general measure of the students' decoding ability. The second 
subtest comprised a list of 20 words, 10 of which were "known words", I.e.. 
they were drawn from the lessons the students had studied up to the testing 
dates (Lesson H5 for the Nuer primer. Lesson i»9 for the Zande primer). The 
other 10 words were "built" words. I.e., contelnlng letters the students had 
been taught, but which had not actually been used In previous lessons. (The 
word bok, "book", was used In both tests and although It Is never used In the 
primer, it does appear on the title page.) The final subtest consisted of a 
short passage In which all of the previous 20 test words appeared. The 
original Nuer passage, which was 56 words long, had to be drastically revised 
after testing revealed It was much too difficult for the pupils. The revision 
was then pretested, using three adults and a literate sixth grader before 
continuing the testing. The passage was followed by six comprehension 
questions; the answers to two of these were not directly sUted In the 
passage, but could be Inferred from the content. The children read all of the 
various subtests aloud In the order described above (nonsense words, 20 test 
words, comprehension passage) and were then asked the six comprehension 
questions. 

4.2.1.2.4 2AWDE TESTS 

The Zande test had exactly the same format as the Nuer test, the major 
differences between the two being that the Zande test had 15 nonsense 
syllables and the comprehension passage was 84 morphemes long. The disparity 
in length Is virtually unavoidable if one Is concerned, as the tester was, 
with creating passages In all languages that have roughly the saae number of 
'il:?'^'*'*''"** * 1*^86 number of monosyllabic morphenes. 

Mhlch are represented as free-standing "words" In the Zande script, an overall 
word count of a passage containing approximately an equal number of 
prepositions as found In the Barl, Lotuho and Nuer passages would be higher 
for Zande. 
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^.i'M.a Data Collection 



dat.r^'iteS^S'TS k!!!!;* to collect the background, process and outcome 
data. Most of the background data obtained fron Rejaf East, Bungu. Hlvala and 

iSS'r£i^?nn^??''? ^'-H'^^^^^y theBa?l (Sejirlo uiaK aSS 

Lotuho (Masslilno AIIm) language officers (employees of the Regional Mlnlstrv 
of Education In charge of Inspecting project ichJols and LpeFvlslng pJolMt 

Ir?£r2dd;«i2i '5! )^*°rf visits by Czlko. BackgS infoSSatJoi 
on the additional Barl and Lotuho project classes evaluated In 1981 was mSa 

?SJ'!^Si*?n'2i'i""'; .B^^Jfound^daia were colleJtirJo? Se iuer SLI'S 
the school In Naslr and for the Zande classes at Yamblo school bv neana of khl 

SSlsSSce of^SSS •'frnJiifi "•'S'"'"' questionnaires soliciting the 
assistance of school officials whenever this was possible. Onlv the 
backpound daU fro. the school In Naslr were available. However the oJalitJ 
of student attendance fro. the tl.e the Nuer school ipeSeJ irjuie 
extre.ely accurate and coaprehenslve. 

in ^?J!i?* ^^^^ classes which were included for the first time 

iLJUtl evaluation, we atteapted to collect information on the 

iSSJIs'on^"tii';ro'!I«J'yJ!" T^terlals of each school with ^arJJculaJ 
II^Im ? the project literacy classes under study. This information was 
interviews with teachers, school directors and from avallaM^ 
school records. However, as described below, so.e of thS b^^ckground 

SSl JSllSSnSrriT"'?'* (e.g., 'pupil atJendaSJe ^TtlT^Tr 

doubtful reliability (e.g., in some cases discrepancies existed between what 
the teacher or director described as the language of InstrSctloS fo^ a certain 
Class and what was actually observed in the clLsroom). in "the? cLeflte 
director and/or teachers were absent at the time of our visit! Nev^heless 
nSStJjf ^J''""? data Which were obtained do provide u^SJuf InforaaSoi oJ ?te 
SJcS Jhf •f^Jr^'Sf education in the rural Southern Sudan and indicate w^Js in 
which the eight classes visited differed from each other. 

«#• fHf'**?^?** H**"? collected by observing vernacular class lessons at seven 

?Le a^tSe tiS^^J'oii'JfJJt !^ on JicJ 

leave at the time of our visit). As was done for the 1980 impact evaluation 

iit^lt^^ assisted by the language officer or SIL personnel 

familiar with the language who was able to provide the evaluators with 
explanations and interpretations of the class activities. ""h 

Finally, the outcome data for the Bari and Lotuho schools were obtained 

described above. All reading tests were ISiSst^?l2 
individually to a sample of pupils from each of the eight classes evSSated 
SSp P3 pupils at all of the Barl and Lotuho schoSs (except J^rUE^st 

iteslr and Yamblo. All reading tests Involved oral reading and the oral 
answering of reading comprehension questions. These tests were administered 

associate So wj^ ?lSeS Se 
Swi iJfS^oiSJr'^J responses were recorded on audio tape. The scorlJg o? 
tnese tests either took place at the time of administration (uslne the 
recordings to verify the scoring when necessary) or at a later tiw fJS». thl 
recordings and was done by persons fluent in thi JingSaJe S^J^g J^te^!" 
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Sj5"«t''"L'^ifj:Sf«:*';*"J'*^*"*' ^^^^^ Classes except 

nejai west. The dictation text ms read to the puDlls three fcimp*. 

~■Ir^%^^'^el^^^ p^r- «-"ing;'Se'Jindrsth'j:s;, "??e; 

iMtJuSirf ^P^u^^'S' tlae the >piis were 

n^Jfi J! J^^i* '^'^y heard; and third, one final tSe for ?ho 
pupils to check and correct what they had written. All ouolla nrM!n^ ?« S 

SSuSX'ir ff.''" fcwfclng^^Jre give! thniJLtJSr?^^^ 'JS 

^ literacy tests, all pupils who were Individually tesS'weJS 

outside of school when you know how?" Next he JltH 11 ! Ju* 
syllables and the 20 test wMs! Foil wlna tS^ ^e ii 

The Zande children tested at Yamblo Prlmarv School novo ^^^^4^ m 
co^.h.«lon pusag. twice, once sUentl), «r»crno2i!^lJ°dSM 



4.2.2 RESULTS 
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Table 4.9 
Background Data 



School 



Virlibli 



Rajif East Rejaf West Bungu uivala i 

(Bin P^lect) (Ban ,r^ ^ Comparison) (LotuhXect) (LotuJS 

School Data 




Comparison) 



Fupili mrollid In INO! 










N 


31 


22 


n 


S9 


30 


21 


PI 




12 


35 




IB 


12 


20 


n 


3S 


0 


25 


H 


9 


0 


32 


Total 


281 


85 


155 


Tuchir/Pupll ritio 


1:28 


1:21 


1:26 


H puplli In 1171 


39 




mm 


Abovi pupllt pHiIng 








LNvIng EKMkiition 


( (151) 






dly of dati In iNt 


5/n 


7/15? 


8/15 



29 



7/15 



39 
31 
25 
24 
16 
16 
151 
1:25 
42 

21 (501) 
7/12 
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Table 1.9 (cont'd) 
Background Data 



Variable 



Number of teachers 

Above teachers with 
regional mother tongue^ 

Education (years): 

Median 

Range 
Trained teachers'* 
Experience^ 

Median 

Range 



School 



, Relaf East Rejaf West Bunqu HTv^iT i 

(B.rl Project) (Barl Pr.l.ct) (B.rl cU «.) (Lofciho'C (LotuJ'dson) 

General Teacher Data 



10 



6 m) 3 (75«) 



S (801) 0? 



8.S 

1-39 



5 (831) 



3 (50%) 



6 

1-36 



10 
7-12 

4 m) 

2-28 



1 (671) 



8.5 



7-9 



1 (67« 



2-29 



(cont'd) 
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Table U (cont'd) 
Background Data 



School 



Variable 



Mother tongue 
Education (years) 
Training: 

TTC^ 

SIL*' yes 
Experience^ (years) 
Experience: P3 (years) 



Kejat East Re[at west Bungu Hivala inrnnvn " 

(Ban Project) (Barl Project) (Barl Comparison) (Lotuho Project) (LotuhoSpSrIson) 



Barl 
11 

yes 
yes 
32 
7 



Primary 3 Reading Teacher Information^ 



Bar! 
7 

no 
yes 
9 



Barl 
12 

no 
no 
1 
1 



Lotuho 
8 

yes 

yes 
28 



Acholl 



no 
no 
3 



Primary 3 Pupil Information 



Enrollment: 
Total 
Males 
Females 



46 

28 (58«) 

20 m) 



12 

11 (92«) 
1 



35 

20 (571) 

15 m) 



29 

26 (909) 
3 (10%) 



25 

25 
0 (01) 



'^Regional mother tongue refers to Barl in Barl schools and Lothuo in Lotuho schools. 
Jrained teachers are deflned as teachers with at least some teacher training college attendance. 
^Experience refers to years of working as a primary school teacher. 
A xes in this row Indicates some attendance at a teacher training college. 
h yes In this row indicates participating in SIL teacher training for use of the project materials. 



Table fl.io 
Primary 3 Curricula and Materials 



Subject 


Minutes/ 
Week^ 


Language of 
Instruction 


Teacher's 
Materials/ 
Language 


Pupils' 
Materials/ 
Language 


Re)af East School (Barl Project) 


Arabic 


40 


Arabic 


CME/ 
Arabic 


None 


English 


240 


English 


None 


None 


Mathematics 


240 


Bari 


None 


None 


Religion 


40 


Bari 


Catechism/ 
Bari 


Catechism/ 
Bari 


Science 


40 


English 


Missionary/ 
Bari 


None 


Vernacular 


360 


Bari 


Project/ 
Bari 


Project/ 
Bari 


Total 


960 









(cont'd) 
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Table il.lO (cont'd) 



Primary 3 Curricula and Materials 





Minutes/ 




Teacher's 


Pupils' 


Subject 


Language of 


Materials/ 


Materials/ 


Weer 


Instruction 


Language 


Language 


Rejaf West School (Bar! Project) 


Arabic 


180 








Arts ( Crafts 


90 


mm 






English 


315 






mm 


Geography 


90 






mm 


Mathematics 


270 




Mm 


mm 


Religion 


45 




1 




Vernacular 


180 


Barl 


Project/ 


mm 








Ban 




Total 


1170 








Bungu School (Barl Comparison) 


Arts ( Crafts 


40 


English 


None 


None 


English 


400 


English 


None 


None 


Geography 


80 


English 


None 


None 


History 


120 


English 


None 


None 


Mathematics 


240 


English 


CME/ 


None 








Arabic 




Religion 


80 


English 


Bible/ 


None 








English 




Science 


80 


En^ilish 


None 


None 


Total 


1040 









Table 4.10 (cont'd) 
Prlnary 3 Curricula and Materials 



», , , Teacher's Pupils' 

Subwt ^3 "f^T?? Materials/ 

5"''l«:t Week Instruction Language Language 



Hlyala School (Lotuho Project) 

E"g"5h 225 English OUP/ 

English 

Mathematics 225 English mil 

English 

R«"9lon 225 Lotuho None 

Science 90 English None 



None 
None 

None 
None 



Vernacular 270 utuho Pro|eet; p„|ect/ 

Total ,035 



(cont'd) 
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Table 4.11 

Background Data: Nasir West School (Nuer Project) 





r; 


rimary 1 Curricula 


and Materials 




Subiect 


Minutes 

nor Wop|< 


Language of 

Incf ff"i icf Ion 
1119 ir uwiiuii 


Teacher's 
Materials 


No. Pupils 

with 
Materials 


No. of 
Pupils In 
uiass 


Arabic 


240 


Arabic 


First 

Arabic 

Book 


0 


89-110 


Math 


240 


Arabic 


Arithmetic 
Book 


0 


89-110 


Nuer 


480 


Nuer 


Nuer Primer 


45 


89-110 


Religion 


240 


Arabic 


Koran 


0 


89-110 






General Teacher 


Information 







Number of Teachers IS 
Above Teachers with Original Mother Tongue 9 (60%) 

Trained Teachers 4 (27%) 
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Loronyo, on soie variables, e.g., teachers with lother tongue. Although there 
are aore teachers at Naslr Vest than at .any of the comparison schoSls. the 
percentage of trained teachers Is considerably loHer~27*. The nunber of 

is spent on thea than at the project schools. The SIL consultant. Marian 
Farquhar Explained that she had Just begun to offer so.e ll.lted'&SlS 
i^in^iJ?" a week as a response to student requests. In terL of 

enrollient, Haslr Vest appears to be slightly larger than aany of the project 

f«2±\Hi;'r''i'?«'y' •vallablllty It teaSher's aateJlals appSenSj 
exceeds that found In aost project schools. The nuaber of alnutes devoted to 
vernacular Instruction as shown In Table il.11 represents two eo-alnutrSeJlods 
fff!J*l?f - breakfast and one after. Attendance 

fluctuated considerably froa one period to another. Many children ^o 
attended the pre-breakfast class did not return for the later period. 



4.2.2.2 Process Data 



i». 2. 2.2.1 THE BARI AND LOTUHO SCHOOLS 

Literacy classes were observed and recorded for all of the Barl and Lotuho 
S;?m' except for Loronyo (the teacher being absent at the tlae of our 
^*"ff,"'« Prlaary 3 class at Rejaf East nas divided Into two separate 
groups for literacy Instruction, literacy classes were observed for both of 
these groups. These classes were conducted In the vernacular for the four 
project classes and In English for the one coaparlson class observed (Bungu). 

As Has observed In the first evaluation, the project teachers in general 
closely followed the Instructions of the teacher guide for the lesson they 
were presenting and the saae general findings discussed In the first Impact 
evaluation were found again In this second one. Once again, practically all 
classroom activities involved the teacher and the entire class with few 
interactions between teachers and Individual pupils and virtually no 
themselves"* between teachers and sull groups of pupils or among pupils 

Classroom activities In all classes observed consisted primarily of erouo 
reading and repetition of syllables, words and sentences (often unrelated 
sentences). At the four project schools there was also some practice In 
»^"in8 individual words and In the making up of new sentences 
containing words included m the lesson. The only observed activity which 
Clearly involved reading comprehension was the answering of reading 
«»"«»"ons based on the lesson's story which each pupil read 
JS^iTlfS"? ;"«""y- The entire Class at the comparlSoJ scESl 

consisted of repeating four English sentences written on the board. These 
sentences were: "A man and a woman a boy and a girl are walking. They are 

^^inl iL-In * ^l"^ ^* the woman are 

walking around the house." These sentences were either read aloud by the 
entire class with the teacher pointing to each word as they were read or read 
aloud by individual pupils who came up to the chalkboard and pointed to each 
word as they read. These activities lasted for about 20 minutes until It was 
decided to use the remaining class time to administer the dictation test. 
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There tiu no evidence that the pupils understood the aeanlng of these 
sentences, although the teacher did review the aeanlng of the word house at 
the beginning of the lesson. 

As noted the previous year, a great deal of tlae was spent In both the 
project classes and coaparlson class by the teacher In writing syllables, 
words and sentences on the chalkboard. In the case of the four project 
classes, what was written on the chalkboard was always already printed in the 
pupils' books. 

In one of the project classes observed, the teacher never called the pupils 
by naae and It appeared that he did not In fact know their naaes. In the 
other classes observed, teachers also often slaply pointed to pupils to select 
thea for Individual reading activities, although they did on occasion use the 
pupils' naaes. 

It was also observed that In general the project pupils appeared to read 
■ore fluently In the literacy class than they did during the Individually 
adalnlstered oral reading tests. It Is not known whether this was due to 
being faalllar with the aaterlals of the class lesson, anxiety caused by the 
testing situation, or a coablnatlon of these or other factors. 

4.2.2.2.2 THE MOER SCHOOL 

Three different lessons were observed at the Kaslr Vest School. As stated 
earlier* there were about 96 pupils who regularly attended the literacy 
classes. The SIL consultant, Marian Farquhar, devised a unique solution to 
deal with these large classes. She recruited two untrained teacher helpers 
froa the school. One was a woaan who had been trained by the SIL consultant 
before the civil war and who was literate In Nuer. The other, a aan, was a 
■essenger, who had learned to read Nuer In the church literacy class. The SIL 
consultant divided the entire class Into four ability groups. The IRL 
literacy officer, Slaon Kuoon Puoc, taught the highest level, the SIL 
consultant (who, as pointed out earlier. Is bilingual In Nuer and English) 
taught the next highest level and the teacher helpers taught the two lower 
levels. The teacher helpers learned soae procedures slaply by watching the 
IRL officer teach soae lessons, such as the letter lessons, to a combined 
class aade up of all four groups and they also were periodically supervised by 
the SIL consultant. Pupils could aove up to a higher group or be asked to 
join a lower group whenever the IRL language officer or the SIL consultant 
felt this ' was appropriate, and. Indeed, the Cowan observed this happening 
several tlaes during his stay. 

The procedure used for presenting each new alphabetical symbol (**letter** 
lessons) followed a given sequence, which the teacher worked through in five 
steps which were intended to present the new letter and contrast it with known 
sequences. This was a laborious process which requires writing the letter and 
contrasts (represented in five boxes in the priaers) on the board and having 
the students read them aloud in chorus and, to a limited extent, individually. 
Only steps one and five actually contained meaningful material. In general, 
one cannot avoid the impressions that this activity, which is the cornerstone 
of the method, was time-consuming and boring. Only a saall percentage of the 
students (the better ones, who may already be able to read the letter) were 
capable of maintaining their concentration for the 30 to 50 minutes that may 
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nn khia lessoii. Attention wandered during the tine that elapsed 
SSiS*^ tSchS SriS lich Si box on the board (the chalkboard at this 
Sii^i^ ^ sllcTttot of the letters were not discernible froi the 
Srif^ Sol) l^ttT^the endless choral repetition after the teacher 
^ B XudSt hS reJS^nhatevIr sequence Is on the board. The teacher did not 
Stt, SJJitTfJS one order %f Presentation jo ^^er t^ ^r three 
repetitions, It vas possible to aeaorlze each box and repeat an entire 
sequence with one's eyes closed. 

At Haslr «est. the letter lesson was tought to all four ability groups, 
whlSS SSi brSJ up into their individual groups and worked on "Jatever lesson 
Ser tod reached. While Cowan was there, he watched the entire student 
nonXlaUon belnTteught letter lesson 42. As soon as this was finished, the 
SCSiSu JeSSSbiSln their Individual groups, toly the «stadv^ced group 
rant inued working on lesson 42. Croup 2 dropped back to the lesson they tod 
SSn !SklS oS^lIsson19 and the bther two groups worked at even lower 
S52ls (Sis pattern Is not followed at Yaablo School. There the three 
i?JSS'wo;?i? SfftJJnt speeds and no Joint aeetlng takes Pjace. This «y 
toSS soaethlngto doHlth tto superior results obtained at Yaablo to be 
discussed later.) 

The reading lesson observed using the coaprehenslve passage Itaslr West 
School ws wlUi the aost advanced pupils-Croup 4. There were 12 children In 
fSiTir^S ThTorocedure was as follows: Books were passed out to the 
^JndKS^'The t!a52r tod tto children divided Into saall subgroups of four 
SSSS'eaS ^SrSubS^our?l"t read aloud In chorus the five boxes In the 
drill oaS: ShS^ each subgroup tod finished, the teacher toll the 
clii; tf "iad^thS B^y sSStly.^ They did this, closing their books to 
liJiLt* iihen thev were finished. Wien all but one student tod finished, the 
iSJSJ iSSaS «»rc!jrJSrhe was going to ask the. soae questions about 
tto^saw? in the first question, he called on one boy, who f«»«red It 
SJrSSS? Th; eSSre clasS blurted out^the answer to ^to next question 
twl #%Hnri fiftiiAd on had an ODDortunlty to answer It. When all or tne 

ru2MoS'hS"bL™rS,*"thr^^^^ split the i;j:„,xrtMi 

Srentlre story was read aloud In chorus, sentence »>y sentence, alternating 
SS. Sne Iroup to tto other. The choral reading was then '"epeated, but this 
tlae one Kroup read tolf of the passage and the other group the remaining 
hi!f' Therf fallowed wother chorklreadlng, «here the first group tod the 
Sir that tod been aSlgned to the other group previously and vice versa. The 
SiJhSS cSStJS qSnS oflhls Choral reading was Jevastatlngly aonotonous 
Sd^IuStuMS, in the sinse ttot It did not appear to approxlaate the true 
Mfciuirns of Stress and pauses characteristic of the few Nuer readers that 
Sii; SL?5. iSln U apSSJed ttot tto sounds of tto words and the rhy tto In 
ihiSh SI w uerr reDeatedTeea to to given auch acre laportance tton the 
SiSngT Z\oXZT ?S co-Junlcaflve function of literacy. When the 
SSJa^readlng was finished, the teacher called on Individual children to 
read. The entire lesson consuaed one hour and ten ainutes. 

The only innovation developed as a result of the reading workshop held In 
MarWl ?n HovStor of 1981 aST Incorporated In tto Cycle 2 Mterlals at ttot 
ttii was the "context due" drill. This was essentially a cloze exercise, the 
pSLS^o? wh5S 2; tS show Children ttot different levels of contextual 
iSSStJon are available In the text to decipher words they jay not yet have 
eScoSntered. The original plan, as descrltod above, was ttot tto context 
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&% Sf""" ^" °Se'aSrii".r ^-SO. "» cHolc. Of 

" the t«tSjlIi„'Jf"SLr!'*'i' «» sa ^SSurSi?, i!-«i;3*""«iy 

^•llH Mr* eitTM^.^L , ' '"Mo Indleatod ttaT;! officers 

"ou 1. IK. . "»inle eicituent In u<r.» children) raised th«<i. 

the ••nte„ce';^"Ly;i;j,?J"-fnt5. •tte-pfc,! ^^"iJnfjJ^X'J"'" 'T'^^^^ 
three alternatlvesTprivS if, the blank that '""d 

•wuld respond: 5okIJ^ ^i^'I' »entence:^ thfl ^ the 

substituted • • "*t word (says feh* il^-i ? *^«» the teacher 

respond: -mJ:..'!?, n'^fuSr'''*^- class. 0^1? ilfl?' " one?" 

response). "Mo. it ilSff '""ionSJ). .^^2^,?^' It. would 

call on anothw aL-S^ T thesrhere - SJ^t («a«e 

wa correct. uauallJl«»i!S 'f*'* P**"* to first klf^J, correct 
right?" apin^^elJiS'^2 Sii^^^f ^^'^ CoHth^^^J^f If the answer 
wch alterative SJ^StJaS'TSi^f.*^'"* "ould ^ ta.^ JSS'^*!' " 
a« a possible substltukian t ,5?*' context of the SnSfr "P 
the Children. wfi^S'^S;. J"f"»"y. the teacher reaS ?Ji'rf? ^t 
then asklne* »?• Ji?* *"'c the blank, r JdiL S alternatives to 

respond fSra t^f J?*' ^an we saT thS oS""*"* ""tence anS 

^jKJTsu'SJstSj.^t: Sa"J2er*"ci;"^?' * ^ort'o'f '^Ht'^^' 
volunteer to read fk. 7 "^cner changed the oroe-dui.- « i "O." Later, at 

p 2?Ur"£SSii»^^^^^ 

- «-^t/l?r.SeSe3"ni».»^£iS^^^^^ 



arS^l;,S£Vy^^^^^^ ^Jh^e''L^-""« -"e for the Nuer 

been -ade S'g^JSrihe^SfJd'Sk th2e 'ar?aSSS ""^^'''^i"'''* ^''^ehe; 

to the t«, hlS„t RTouL Jnl';."" *""ty and to assSn Jl2 decision had 
consultant. fSlll S"** other to the aoat ^* ''^st teachers 
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m Book 3. 1h« cSsSto^obS?^ Lj^dlff.^t^JJS.'^ ^"«'» «' 

students had trouble rJaSng I m2^u22 SoJS 'Sh/r'^'^i: *^he 
Hord on the board, cover S! 5^conS iv^^^Sl• «?ih^^'^■^^ """^ 'he 

the first ayllabli. Then he SSd pfSilJ !». 
read the aeJonTiyiiabS? SSeSSiSn S^ii^^'tSi:?'***'^' f^Ju**^' 
the children wSld be Sl^ to SLS^ then present the entire word and 
effectively to trisyllabic SoJdsteBWn. !; .5*? ^Procedure was extended 
syllables Lid aaalSMtlSg^ S^lSSJlLtin ^'f^f"? uncovering the new 
bikere. -great-tlSfSacSfr^SlS. "S^^^Se ^'S^lln ^ 'i^tl 
tjacher reads «ker-, the chllSS;";;peS/the''%2Sr?e:SrJJta'S^^ 
Children repeat. The pupil, are theSlsked to rSd Se SSre^^: ' 



and the 



trained teachers at Yaablo and the Zande Li?dpi« lilf k.J?*' 



''•2.2.3 Outce«e n«t« 



4.2.2.3.1 B«M »IID LOTIMD Lnrnugr TESTS 



4 1?^*J"U' "i,"",,*^' "'•"«y tMt» are presented In leblea 

LnoJi^'l3oJ1r™J"JrSlM'EL, 'S^..'^""^':' ~btr,cJr2g*^I*SiS 

consider*. Indicative of «, laportant dl?J^„S ^Sml^i'wJS.TJl) 



can be 
96). 



JS^JTejrji:."'*' -'''"^ M.jsjj:on°'cf!s,'if iij'r^' 



Table 4.12 
Barl Literacy Test Results 



PAGE 



2. 



3. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 



Test' 



b.c 



Vowel Words (10) 
M 

5b 

n 

ronsonant Words (19) 
M 

n 

l^nown Words (10) 
M 

Td 

H 
n 

Unknown Words (10) 
M 

H 
n 

Total Word Skills (49) 
M 

n 

5tory Words (52) 
IM 

Td 

IE 
n 

"Reading Comprehension (6) 
M 

5b 
r5 

n 

Dictation (16) 
IM 

5b 
n 



School" 


Kejar East 
(Project) 


Rejaf West 
(Project) 


Bungu 

1 wwifipdriSOn / 


8.2 


7.4 


9.1 


«• # 


4.0 


1.7 


-.52 


-1.00 




20 


11 


15 


14.5 


14.4 


16.1 




5.8 


1.2 


-1.33 


-1.42 




20 


11 

• 


15 


9.4 


8.4 


9.0 


1 • 1 


2.0 


1.2 


.33 


-.50 




20 


11 


15 


6.6 


5.9 


7.2 




3.6 


2.6 


-.23 


-.50 




20 


11 


15 


38.8 


36.1 


41.4 


in 9 


14.7 


5.1 


-.51 


-1.04 




20 


11 


15 


44.2 


42.2 


45.0 


1 4.2 


14.5 


10.4 


-.08 


-.27 




20 


11 


15 


3.2 


2.4 


2.7 


1.7 


1.2 


1.4 


.36 


-.21 




21 


11 


15 


15.0 




13.7 


1.4 
.87 




1.5 


24 




28 



Jested^at'/orft'la^r ""'"^^'y ' ^^''^ 

^i'a"r?aWe! P'""«"''^«*«* the maximum possible socre for each test 

n:Si'*l«"l!l"^ '"•^."l^ " standard deviation, n = group size- effect size 
n^^Lf'"^"''** subtracting the mean of The lomparSn g%Sp from 
'^^mZ^'c^^^^^^^^ ''^^ <*'^^--ce by 'the stan'dard' 
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Table 4.13 
Lotuho Literacy Test Results 

School^ 
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Vowel Words (5) 
M 

Td 
IE 

n 

'Consonant Words (5) 
M 

IE 

n 

Known Words (10) 
M 

5b 

IE 
n 

TJnknown Words (10) 
M 

?b 

IE 

n 

Total Word Skills (52) 
IM 

5b 

IE 
n 

Story Words (53) 
IM 

Td 

IE 
n 

"Reading Comprehension (8) 
M 

5b 

IE 

n 

15ictation (20) 
M 

SD 

H 
n 



19.8 
7.7 
1.11 

20 

9.0 
2.2 
1.32 
20 

7.3 
3.3 
.90 

20 

40. 4 
14.0 

1.14 
20 

43.2 
16.7 
1.08 
20 

6.0 
2.6 
1.84 
19 

14.9 
6.6 
1.98 

22 



18.6 
4.5 
.98 

10 

9.1 
2.2 
1.35 
10 

6.3 
2.9 
.69 

10 

38.9 
9.2 
1.06 

10 

43.1 
11.5 
1.07 
10 

4.7 

1.9 
1.32 
10 

7.2 
7.0 
.68 

42 



9.6 
9.2 



3.3 
4.3 



2.9 
4.9 



18.6 
19.1 



15.7 
25.5 



1.4 
2.5 



3.2 
5.9 

17 



[tVJ"ed^at'T^or^\"Ea:r "'^^'^ ^"'^ '-^••^"y^'- ""''"^'^y ' P"P''* were 

iiJI-TaWe! P^'"''"^^"" '"'^'^t* tf^e '"aximum possible socre for each test 
M = arithmetic mean. SD = standard deviation, n = group size- effect size 
t^lrolL?^'"''"'''' subtracting the mean o'flhe ?ompar?son groSJ> from 
S5tia^aWe"?oSSW ^^'^ by'ihe stan'dard^ 
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afcuuTOts in otner two schools. Although Ne can only speculate on whv this 
Torlt (which becaM the provincial capital of Eastern Equatoria in lQ8i? Si 

^v-'"' - -'j-rp^.ssS/r ^^^^^ 

the head of the regional govem.ent which took Slice the following 2y! 

for the second evaluation all children who had been individually kiSflrfJ! 

lndl.ldu.ll, 1„ 19frit Fs'SJIir^'SS wl'ris'Sct^Sinr ""^ 
Therefore! if we essuae (as appears to be thA cAMm\ fhof --^.-i. ^ 

» '"hSl^ 2 jss -«'".ij"i„-3n„" ^^^^^^^^ 

iSSSS^J'f::"? "'•^'^•'w th. pupil, «.S tSSJJ iJ ii" 4f «,"ci«J 

the^JoSj'ihS^f "J"^^^ superior perforaance of the Bari coaparison group in 



sose 
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to decode written JSdT tTthllr^S^SJii*"?^!:!*''*,."'* *»letuling 

deionstrated llteroJr^llS ?hat^? h.iJ«^ i***^'*'' P"P"* 

•ttack Skills. aSSJuS^ i{*ii*SiE?i Sj?2slS^^rf.""^"f^" 
slight lma.ove.ent In toese alcSls oJeJ^^ISf JL-^Lnf! » 
considerable difficulty readlnTioat iorris^fJ^ ^w^l^ continued to have 

including co«on shSt^wSS^Sd?^ S 2t?S?wlTwS^"?i/i!:??J^ stu6ie6, 
hftvA hMH iMiii rM4i4.. ^j^^ ^ x«iiwws wiui Nnicn the children should 

Sil^^SrS'JeaJSg ^SliJ'^^JtS^LS 'Z^^^J!^ ^^'^ de.onstrated Klrtt 
■ajorlty of JS''SSoj:^ "jupJlT SSed^Sjr^SJSid 'It 'EST* 
decoding and wrd recognition rtcllS but^! «!^,**"' 
skills. It aay well be that thThiiS SLfTf « reading comprehension 

nuaberof ww-Lwd Se^^Jl^r Tffii''"/**^'* of a relatively saall 
■aterlals noted earllw aJfTt ^1!.?^.*??'^*^"'**"* ^"'0 the Barl 

Children aS^^t^rvTaS; 'ippJS^ ^ d^JMl J^Jor'^'S./S^^ 

SilP veJ5 lli?t2 'oi^nni^.^r instruction they receive In schoSl inS 

de.jLtr:j«'Se J^incSSS' n^teraT' ZTl^lL 
present conditions the ovenihelalng aaiorltv of ?Sii^un?i.*^r!^ fi 

vermJiLT rwSlSt ^SSrSi^. long given th. .Uost total l»ck of 

H.co-««.tir{:*uSi::is.iitis,j;-2i i;ss..°f„'SLpSj'S!™ 

4.2.2.3.2 NUER LITERACY TESTS 

synbols Into aouml (ovldenced !><> K^hifSIL.- ItJ ™""'y 1" rocodlng 

syii^i..), tat ti»t*ss^%mi SJSrjo .ss^siS'tT J"" rr". 

hence were largely deoendenfc unnn i-«^«-T- . ^ »»0Pds and 

.ith co.pr.h^.sir Wnd'iSjrtoSTiJSSrfTi, sajpiSt:?;^ ii^jr 

chlldwn m the oral rSdlng tisl "(Me'iiSf JHi."". P*''"™"" of U>e 
Whenever the children encountered a uord fhof fKA» ^ 



Table 4.14 

Nuer Literacy Test Data: Nasir West Primary School 

A. Number of Pupils Tested 

B. Average Age 

C. Average Number of Days Attended Class 
(total = 115 days) 



Range 

D. Mean Number of Nonsense Syllables Correctly 
Read(12) 

SD 

Range 

E. Mean Number of Know Words Correctly Read (10) 
SD 

Range 

F. Mean Number of •Built' Words Correctly Read (10) 
SD 

Range 

C. Mean Number of Words In Passag Read Correctly (56) 
SD 

Range 

H. Mean Number of Comprehension Questions Correct (6) 
SD 

Range 



21 

9 yrs. 8 mos. 

87 

78 - 112 



8.7 
3.0 

1 - 12 

6.7 

2.6 

2-10 

2.5 

2.8 
0 - 8.5 

33.4 

12.3 
11 - 50 

1.6 

1.3 
0-4 



— * e1lch^Vst.'" P^''*"*''"''* the maximum possible score for 
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Table 4.15 
Nuep Oral Reading Eppops 



Eppop Type Examples 



Total 



% of Total Numbep of 
Opal Reading Eppops 



1. Intepnal Vowel Change 

ken •» kSn 
rek •* r^k 

2. Substitution 

tee •* gat 

kuafi r bithdek 

3. Final Element(s) Retained 

e Ido kal dq 
pi ki 

kuSS p raap 

4. Initial Consonant Retained 

bake I bS 
guath gua 
bok bom 



5. 
6. 



No Attempt 

Single Vowel Retained 

pek •*■ e 
V6yS nSo 
kuSa p •* cSq 

Diffepence of one V op C 
(Includes deletions and 
epenthesis) 

ken kene 
kuSa p •* kSaP 
wecdien •» weclen 



34 



53 



65 



86 



45 
52 



29 



9.3 



14.5 



17.8 



23.5 



12.3 
14.2 



7.9 



8. Othep 



.6 
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S'^iiSJi! •SJtSfkS'^-lSJnli'*** • "S?^"" •Sam m an atteapt to make use 
•uiSlSTwS! t^'J"^^^ Taken together, these 

uniWt to Mkt tffWtlvt use of wnteit in pSdlnJv Moreover, they seen 

rtllSJSTbtSSX^i:!^^ ntr. co.puted to deter.lne possible 

«SS !2!t^rSl5I JiSUSi attendance! 

»<ord», £ ■ .11. •yiiawts, r * .J|0 and (e) attendance and known 

At 'Sl.kK^IS^ '^'.^ duration of the second lapact evaluation visit 

5Sii25u{ad?^'l?«S hSnlf^JhJJ'fr'*'^* ^^.^^ undertaken U JSlr ^J^jJt 
^Muttt tenda pLdK. 2!f i?*?,"**!* r?"" ^ *o develop a reasonably 

SILtl5^SSL2r»lJS^J2r'2:i"'^ first dass observed SJSlJS^ 

tSrS IhKiiS iSlS^IKJi «'"«ng "1th far greater facility 

M>fZi^» SI- Tir r* r? »Mlr» The contrast Has so strlklna that it 
£ flSia^taS •ISSS**?' P«^"°»l«'ly «lnce both teS SSulSlonT^ri! 
hlS^LlJiSi* J»tch«l, i.t., they had both begun school at the saw ull 

•boutflIa^2i!rLiIS f??!.*^^"*^ prlaers hoae after school 

we w Mtra Mposurt to raadlng outside of class Has an obvious hypothesis. 

irofJolSS'y.i^ Upresslon of the Zande pupils' 

KdlSi^LJS of illir Sl«'2i?i!^?i:Mf5J"'*'. were iSdeid 

in or oiaaa, coimn tllocated different tea tins tAakm tf% fh^ toi 

S-iu.; ' 5sss*iia5!s:;'- .?? 's*"**^ offiiXiuiSn"* ais s: sS 

Suirto'lSSJSal^JSlJ^ the Zande reading test described 

Si2^Sd aiL^iliSyf..,? .??if ^* consultant, IM. Officer John Baptist 

•IS ^ S ISfuT eliiiS Bj^-Ben perforaed spot tests with pu^laJn 

foS^Sika atlSLt J«I '^"""onaJ (a) How aany of you read 

S£ f?2^wlJ SUts?^ 7;?^^°" receive help with youJ reidlngat 
ST IS IST : 1°^ ■^"y »*o don't have parenta who 

J2uiISf»^« •12*** by the. to deaonstrate how well you read wd wltJ 
USSli^i? .i?,***? 2*" Children), 11 chlldreX clalaed teat^heJ 

SS^'S JSLal^S^LJISv ^SJ'^^^ Children clalaS tiSt tSeJ 

rlauif.2 JiS?fi^ regularly and 20 children clalaed that their narenta 

2l?J^i?SL?*.Jf?^^*J'* l~rned In school rSularlJt Sne 

the aaeond group, aU 14 children present that day clalaed to do sSie reading 
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iidTEhJ^SruS.'""'- "'^^ ^l^^-^* read to the 

thaf"iy "thS^Sei^SiJ^JSi S^^u^ff ^^y^"** P*'^'*'' IW"" taught 

i21i«n h.^: u ^ **** child responded with the number of I 

fIfSI' ?• °*^/f? to turn to the coaprehenslon passaRr for thaf 

fi, Is Inevitably teapted to coablne the results of these soot tests uifch 

'«* «.lUrly, 1„1U.1 s.g..„triui JJ'dJiS.J? 

ttai' iL?i'£*™^' conclude that tlx Zand* children Here reading tetter 

than their Huer counterparts. If this conclusion la In^ct trie tSI 

Jiff!'?"'.'*?^ ""l" f •ttrlbutable to Sne or^jrif 

»n re^^e rTLK-ina'SiSSon'^rtS^ir aSSt» 
potnt«l out ewller. In H«lr. all of the chlSrei are Sr SJJi jeSS'^f tJl 

Smi-gice^rtheJrr^ea'Jhi; ;rt£rs'iS!eJiJouis'"Z"^S&^ 

oimoultjr. Hore tin ma spent developing the Huer than the Zande teat. 
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Table <i.16 
Zande "Spot" Reading Test 
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Student 1 
Student 2 
Student 3 
Student 4 
''student 5 
Student 6 
Student 7 
^Student 8 
Student 9 
^Student 10 

Student 11 
Student 12 
Student 13 
Student 14 

''student 15 
Student 16 

**Student 17 
Student 18 
Student 19 



male 
female 
male 
male 
female 
male 
female 
female 
female 
male 

male 

male 

female 

female 

male 

male 

male 

male 

male 



50 
50 
50 
51 
52 
52 
53 
54 
55 
56 

56 

57 

59 

59 

61 

62 

62 

63 

64 



All 

3 out of 4 

Al( 

All 
3 out of 5 

All 

All 
3 out of 4 

All 

All 

(considerable difficulty) 
All 
All 

Failed to complete passage 
Failed to complete passage 
All 

4 out of 5 
3 out of 5 

All 

All 



^There are 64 lessons in the primer. 
b_. 

These children had some trouble with thP etnru Tu<>t. ^- 
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Table 4.17 

Zande Literacy Test Data: Yamblp Primary School 



A. 


Number of Pupils Tested 


12 


B. 


Mean Number of Nonsense Syllables Correctly Read (15) 


13.8 




SD 


1.8 




Range 


10 - 15 


C. 


Mean Number of Known Words Correctly Read (10) 


9.8 


• 


SD 


.4 




Range 


9-10 


D. 


Mean Number of "Built" Words Correctly Read (10) 


8.2 




SD 


2.7 




Range 


1 - 10 


E. 


Mean Number of Words In Passage Read Correctly (84) 


81.2 




SD 


2.7 




Range 


72 - 84 


F. 


Mean Number of Comprehension Questions Correct (7) 


5.3 




SD 


1.8 




Range 


3-7 
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Table 4.18 
Zande Oral Reading Errors 



Error Typ. Ex»„p..s toU. * ?r.T?e'.dtrir™'rs 



12.3 



1. Deletion of Initial Consonant(s) 7 

Qbe -►be . 
ngbarago Qbarago 
barago 

2. Epenthetic Vowel 11 

mbi mabi 
gbe -»• gabe 

3. Final Element(s) Retained 7 

ngbarago ■* rungo 
here mere 

4. Initial Consonant Retained 12 

oro ora 
bayugupai bapa 

5. Deletion of Medial Consonant 3 

gunde gude 
bambilto baldlto 

6. Epenthentic Consonant 5 

gbe -»• ngbe 

7. Substitution 3 

8. Retention of Single C or V 2 

nda ■* du 

9. Internal Vowel Change 1 ^ g 

bere bire 

10. Nd Attempt 6 10. 5 



19.3 
12.3 
21.0 
5.3 

8.8 

5.3 
3.5 
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Fourth, the Inconsistent procedure used In adBlnisterlne the Zande fc^sfc fco fh. 
first seven children may have elevated their scorerSoaSwSL Fi?th Jhe?e 5^ 
amays the possibility that the difference In the saaSe sizes of tZ\!l 
SSfiiS^ «y have contributed to the dlfferenJT**}; p2So?.2^cef 

tSTIuI!!?, ^ Z««de children alght have irouS? 

dom the overall perforaance level of that group. And flnallv the ?r-n„-S„ 
with Nhleh Nords are recycled In the Zande £>laer aav be^2t.r 
Nuer prlaer, aaklng the foraer easier to read. ^ 

It Nould appear that a coablnatlon of the first two factors haa r»«uif.rf 
the Zande children becoalng better readers thai the MueJ chlldrS SSfSlifS 
S 2o?S'iS'S:.'?''''T ^"''•-tlgatlon. S?m? 1? apJS;s il^^l 

2S !.f?JnJ^%°fJJ^"- »»ve argued earlier that a crucial difference iS 

encourageaent and assistance they report receiving froa theirSi^ntf tJ? 
1-plles that the effectiveness Jf Se cSJeit ?roSL SoJld^ fJc^^ 

*.2.2.3.<l P WIL IHTERyiEHS 

IndSlylesSS -e^^tJg^SJi^S' fS'^SLljIls^^^Jn aSl^^Jnl rJ?:? 
pupils m all the schools except Hlyala gave "to learn" aa fch* «^in«7no7 

"""^"S ""^ cJ«.ong clalaed S She SrtJculS SmJ 
they wished to learn. Aaong the Hlyala pupils, however alSathoir Jif 
pupils interviewed gave -beSoalng SvlllSd, wiseriSS/oJ^JeJeS as toSJ 
ISfaJfJ?'" •f't!2^"8 school. Only one of the Bar! aS uJuSo JSJlis^iS^iJ 
?!!"f:''?^J^ ""ending school and a total of f Ive sSdenS 

SnSrS ^IJ^L 'li' °'*^fPJ**' 80 to school. Both the MuJ? aJdISde 
children seeaed to be soaewhat confused by the first Question The uZl 

S^J^'rrj'''* JJ'f!:*"' '••"Smg frJ. -.y SSJer'SouS?' af" tS "J 

wnt to know all thlngs^they teach In school, because soae day I will be I mI 

For th* stcond question, "llhy do you mnt to lewn to raad md u-it.^ 

KS.riiLJSS^'^.fS;' "1" n't '' litSIt. ,r?Sat*1hS OMld 

oecoae laportant (often referred to as being a "bla aan^i r^u^^^^^A 

3Lauu3 or cziko and the Lotuho lansuase offieep u^nnimin^ auT- \L 
conducted the Interviews). A fair nuaber^of eiSoIienJ^JeuSS J^l 
also given at the three Lotuho schools. Se U?SSo wX^?sS^ 

write than did the Barl pupils. The Nuer children gave widely JarylSg 
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ansHers. Five children said they wanted to be able to read the B*bie tho 
rejalnder gave «««« ranging froa "So that «hen I aJTsoaetM^g JiUt^l 

vaPli3*i}J;iIf*J!I«-"^?',"?* outside of school?" answers 

J^lfE^t iLMS ^KH" •SfT^- ^ P"P118 interviewed at HlyJS JSS 

these pupils were all In Pi. The actual pSrLJng of the^ue^lS wal" "S^^ 

P^tors and tSS thJl? peSli !nd 
said that they would becoae teachers. Eleven of the Zande JhUd?eS Mid 

wMJe'SS JSde^giJS:.'"' '^""^ '"^ '^'^ ^liSSed^i^aft^ 
^•2»2.3.5 BARI ORAL HEADING ERROR AMALYSTS 

'jusrSrSis.'s? ss; ssrr tjsssiss «.„ S 

each tape-recorded perforaance and noting all deviation frL thf SJJStiS 
atory on copies of the text. These errors Included JlJsutetltutlonSSiJd 
order changes, repetitions, deletions and Insertions. ThraScurocv^f J^I 
transcript was then verified by the scorer by llstinlS aSln a?[ ^£ 
recordings and uklng changes where necessary. ^ The scSrI? tSn fined Lt S 

error and Its frequency according to the following classification sSeae. ^ 

TORDSUB: Substitution of the prlnte<i word by another Barl word. 

NSSUB: Substitution of the printed word by an utterance which la not « 
Barl, English, or Arabic word (NSSUB r nonsense substlt"'!!!)! 

ORDER: Change In the order of two or acre words of the text. 



REP: Repetition of a word or phrase of the text. 
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DELETE: Deletion of a word op group of words of the text. 
MSERT: Insertion of extraneous words into the text. 

SIMSPELL: WRDSUB or NONSUB beginning with the sa>e letter as the t«,k 
^ U replaced or the rest of spelling Judged very slIliL"?:.". Stol^r 

MC: Mbncontext error, i.e., any error other than NSSUB or REP iihioh 

ilSSCOR: Corrected nonsense substitution, l e a iiwim 
spontaneously corrected by the pupil. • "hlch was 

NCOOR: Corrected NC error. 

PCCOR: Corrected PC error. 

SCOOR: Corrected SC error. 

DCCOR: Corrected DC error. 

♦ °' * "O"*™ ♦ REP ♦ DELETE 

TOWONHEP: TotU nu.b«- of nonr.p.tmon error,, i.e.. totM. .1„„ bep. 

-o„g the three group. te,teS. TheS?oJe°.'"SS11,JJ2rS51rJCp'*:2S^ 
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fiyJ^? ^or all pupils tested mre co>puted for all test mt^^ 

Sir'" -"P^ ro?^j^;sr £"JS5i 

denominator used ima miifOinffiP Pn« tfe..4iKir -.^ •"^ ~ ^® 

^L^if*? •^oSTi.bS^cJl'S^rSi. o1'SSp*^froTS.%' 

^ orroSS?jr:iio'ir*s 'x^.? "rs?:.?'^ r 

difference having sou practical significance (see Ninius, 1978). 

SSS?. S 2e nJecSfnJ fpc?^.""f?"°' errors Hhich did 

cumura M.uie preceding (PC) or entire sentence context (SC) sinM ^tii^ppti 

ract that SIMSPELL errors were a subset of onlv TOTSIIB -....o^.^fi- 
non-repetition error (TOTNONREP) could be classiflS m PC SC o? 

th. other t« groups (DELETE) bit -.""JultSl^SLSrirS™ (S).""" 
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Table 4,19 
Barl Oral Reading Error Frequencies 



Variable 


All Pupils (43) 


Rejaf East 
{Project) (18) 


M 


SD 


M SD ES 


1. WORDSUB 

2. ORDER 

3. REP 


3.02 
.02 
5.46 


2.33 
.15 
2.59 


3,22 2.98 .37 
0 0 - 
6.33 2.91 .85 


4. DELETE 

5. INSERT 

6. SIMSPELL 


.60 
.47 
1.77 


1.33 

i.oe 

I.Qc 


.39 1,24 -.03 
•11 .32 -.46 
1.61 1.94 .1) 


7. NSSUB 

8. NC 

9. PC 

10. SC 

11. DC 


.47 
1.44 

.98 
1.09 

Ifi 


.93 
1.94 
1.08 
1.41 

CI 

•5] 


.89 1,28 2.08 
1.06 2.39 -.58 
1.03 1.33 ,19 
.67 1.14 -.65 
.11 .32 -.22 


12. SC 

13. MS 


.93 
.72 


tJ9 


.94 1.70 -.16 
.50 .66 -.22 


14. NSSCOR 

15. NCCOR 

16. PCCOR 

17. SCCOR 

18. OCCOR 


.16 
.19 
.30 
.07 

0 


.48 
.39 
.64 
.26 

0 


.39 .70 - 

.22 .43 .22 

.SO .66 2.00 

.11 .32 .15 
0 0 


19. TOTNONREP 

20, TOTAL 


4.11 
9.58 


3.56 
4.08 


3.72 4.16 -.39 
10.06 5.06 .17 



Rejaf West 
(Project) (It) 

M SD ES 



3.09 2.26 .28 

.09 .30 - 

5.45 1.97 .47 

.09 .30 -.71 

.27 .65 -.49 

2.00 1.48 .16 

.18 .40 .11 

1.27 1.19 -.46 

1.09 .94 .31 

.91 1.14 -.51 

.09 .30 -.24 

.64 .92 -.39 

1.18 1.25 .86 

0 0 

.18 .40 .11 

.18 .40 .11 

0 0 -.26 

0 0 - 

3.55 2.42 -.44 

9.00 2.65 -.11 



Bungu 


(Comparison) (14) 


M 




2.71 


1.38 


0 


0 


4.36 


2.31 


1.29 


1.66 


1.07 


1.64 


1.79 


1.31 


•14 


.36 


Z«07 


1.73 


.86 


.75 


1.79 


1.72 


.29 


.83 


1 Ik 

1.14 


1.29 


.64 


.63 


0 


0 


.14 


.36 


.14 


.36 


.07 


.27 


0 


0 


5.07 


3.45 


9.43 


3.80 



•!«!!£. Numbers In parentees MIcte the nu*.r ,f pupils |„ g„„p. 
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-«..?.«fi»!!wK'^*'?"^? reading error proportions which are In some nays 

rS^Lf JSfiS;;:^"*;**^* frequencies m comparing differences across gpoSps^S 
across different types of errors. By dividing error ft-eaueneies hu 
appropriate denominators, the resulting oral rLdiSr error^SroSjjJioS 
ISJJ'SJ^"!. comparisons that are aSSctS Se^SI^JlS 

rTpSJiSS; '2Jro%nsEPrs;nsS?:te5*'ir^^^ ^r^rd:*^L^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

SJd%irMS^ "f «3f1f alJ nolreSilt!oT ^iSEPre'rrS: 
Evidence of sensitivity to visual Information and bottoa-up orocesslM ?A 

js^sfi^ES'isis SiS* "^^^^i <59*) of aii";oS;sssr2?roi; 

^ SIICTELL arrors Nhlle only 8% of lOTNOMREP errors were deletions (DELETE) 
SJ.??*SJ2: ? ^"••'•"o"* ( insert), mis pattern of errSS^liSSaui 

dependence on visual Information slhce most substltutlons^eJe 
visually similar to the target mrd they replaced and the low orooortSnJ o? 
JSSllSr attentloHo^e vJsS?'SJl"SS It 

Evidence of reading strategies using contextual Information and t«n-rfr.«« 
reading strategies Is Indicated by 30% It TOTKONrS eSoS^toSng^en^Ju 
to preceding sentential contextual constraints (PC errors)^ 22! of TOTOONREP 

.ll sentential contextual constraints (s5 e?;oS™^i 
JSiiJL ?S SlJiS.*** the contextual constraints of the entire precSlnJ 

ss?r":?;tl°'i:'i„^'j^ted^^^^^ r'^T^JSJ^EVe^sb^H 

:r%"?r%"^SliJi"^ioTds^S'diV-^ r -'-»)^^* T^O^t 

s^TurJssSdSrcoXj;^'"*^^ -{'gj :jyi} 

The pattern of error corrections also provides some Insight into the tvnea 

ill lL l^^^^^^ reported that children are more likely to 

SIJ ir^^Jf ■«««^"8 of What t!2J are reJdlng 

toan errors i*lch do fit the syntactic and semantic constraints of SI 
*^^! f*^ children In the present study, we would 

?SS ffi'S'nS ^J"^: proportion of NONSUB, NC and PC e?Jo?s wSw bi c^JrwSeS 
than SC or DC errors. In general, this pattern does seem to hold wlS of 
HOMSUB errors corrected (NSSCOR), }8% of NC errors correcteS (NCCOR) aSd 2M 

^^^^ ^" contrast to only 12H of SC errors coJJected 
(SCCOR) and OK of DC errors corrected. (DCCOR). Thus, It apoears ttot JS^f 

reading and tended to correct errors which did not conform to the meanlnrSf 
the passage more often than errors which did. "eaning or 

There were also a number of significant differences among the three Broun, 
uhlch are indicated by the significant F ratios given iS Tabll Tlo * StJ 
project groups (Groups PS1 and PS2) "had a higher SerSentaBe of 
substitution errors (WORDSUB) than did Se Group CS aTIell S a hiSeJ 
percentage of nonsense substitutions (NSSUB) and repetltSn ?R^P)^r?or5 

aSsEW ' SJor's'LS;' "^T".^*' deletKn (M and™tli; 

oiJzfnJi-. r# «uJ5S?, ***** project groups and Group PS1 had a lower 

S S!S^* h?IhfJ**^°^ errors than did both Groups PS2 and CS. FlnallJ, SmS 
CS had a higher percentage of noncontext (MC) errors than did either of the 
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N 
H 

■ 

i 

n 



N i 

H » 

H II 

« » 

« II 

II i 



H « IN IJ .« .N .IT „ M M 1 
• H » .11 .1? 11 .41 .13 1 



M M * I9 II 
W « M 

l« It ,9t N 



'5 ■« '.11 11 .11 .n 1 
f H '.I? 11 .11 .11 1 

>N M .11 11 .M .» 1 



M II i 
i i II 
» i i 

« Jin 

II H i 

« nil 

M M i 
t I t 



II 

It 
M 
M 



5 S '5 ■» 11 .« .0? 1 

2 * 2 u S 5 ' " « " ^ 

'2 S w M .11 .n 11 .It .11 1 

• H M .0 Ml 11 .,1 ii 1 

• • H M M M '.II 11 .1) .01 1 



It *M M .ft .11 1.11 11 .t$ ji , 



It >i ** 1 1 I ••too 

2 J , 2 I .» 5 .0? I .10 .21 

ft i It 1 1 0 ..)i I JO 

• • •* I • I 1 0 0 



1% im 

1% 1.21 
S.I6» 

1. N I.SS*« 

2, N S.IO* 
2rN S.SS* 

tft 1.10 
2,N 

2,N 1.17 

t,N 1.S2 
t,» 1 

2iN 1 

2,X 2.12 

2,1 2.61 

2,24 1.79 

2,22 2.19 
2,11 1 



WOROSM l«r virlibli 
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eftn*hr*2!JnK''f'*®°"''* ?" Skills and strategies of these children 

can be gained by comparing their pattern of oral reading errors Sith this. « J 

SS?r 2' 0^ children's oral rSdlng e??ors use 

their om system of scoring Nhlch aakes cofflparlsons difficult thlrS ^i^ff 

SSSrlulnnSS f "J'*'"^ '""^ « nS^r^^f Sldlli^cor'SH^^^^^ 

s WrSvr ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^s^ -HE 

S;.^\ea{in^ra^d-^^^^^^^^^ - -y ^^B^^^^X 

llteStu^i? u?f! . third-grade children could not be found In the 

i graX"s?LiV:o ^Jh%^je\r ^0^"^^^^^ ? :!;;?d%%n"^''^ 

situated m the middle . of the range of the jthe^ five StudSj ^Itllr III 
proportion of the Barl errors wSlch conformed to Jt leaJt'thS^ DJ^nidiJj 
conteitual constraints of the sentence seems low when wmS?ed*^ to SS 



average 



i5a 




Variable 
Grade 



Table 4.21 

Oral Reading Error Proportions for Selected Studies 

'Zf T'' '''''' '''''' ^-"t 

(^570) (1970a) (1970b) (I97 H5) (1975-76) Study'^ 

1 




n 



Graphic siinllarity .q] 
NC 



PC 
SC 
DC 



32^ 
.50 
.18 
.82 



1 
19 
.53 



43 



.d 



,72^ 



.68 (.91®) .90* 
.61' .62' 



1 


2 


3 


50 


45 


39 


.70 


.50 


.59 


.38 


.« 


.33 


.62 


.51 


.55 




.22 


.25 




.12 


.03 



Hot.. T, results c«.p,„bl. «™ss SC contains m SC and DC ,r„rs and PC c«. 
tains PC, SC, and DC em^. This syst.« Is dlffer«,t ,rm that used fbr Tables 2 and 3 where, ftr 
exan-ple, PC errors a« only those PC errors whfch were not also SC or DC erws. 

'only substitution errors were judged for contextual appropriateness. 

"aiI non-repetltlon er«,rs were judged for contextual app«,prlateness. 

Only children in "post-nonresponse" phase were included, 
d, , 

Includes the 19 children of Weber (1970a). 
'Only syntactic appropriateness was considered. 
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*»3 THIRD IMPACT EVALOATIQII 



^.3.1 DESCRIPTIOH OF EVALOATIOH 



^•3*1*1 Evaluation Design 

I08?°^jjll*?!fillf/"*f".!!*^ 2apl and Lotuho evaluations In t980 and 

Hhlch Bould i.— ?n?Lr folloH-up evaluation planned for 1983 

ffl2rrr«de?r °' '983 PrlSary 1 pupils 2 



4.3>1>2 Instruaents 



t«e?JiS««S !«! •^'J*""* 'yP« °^ instruaents used for collecting 

JJ5SS?S2 S fH?!!'°°'? i?" ""^ "CO"** i-Pact evaluation! weJf 

■alntalned In this evaluation. Once again background data on 8Chools--niiEbIr 
?J teachers, subjects taught, aaterlSs avSuble.!Se?e obSfJJS 

through interviews with school prlndials. Earlv in thi tl^Mn- 
obvious that thm nuniia «f K»f». -itl- 7^ " testing It becaae 
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♦■ 4.3.1.2.1 THE auiDE TEST 

jchoox «|o«ld tl»or.tlc.U, b. ;bl?{f Sis iSLd JSJrSSJ}! ^""purSSiM 

h•«?*k^I^^;^«"'*^*^ consisted of 10 -knoim* HOPds, I.e., Hords irtilch had 
SSSntn J!^"^^ K^*^"* '0 "unknown" '(oftei ^SlrrS S m 

built") Nords—Hords which contained letters the puolls had been mbo^oh f« 

•^^^RLl^gVSflce^^ISd^^^^ were%Siected by 

CO jJiheSsi sL^{Sns!' pi:L^s-;XidV ."?:igtra: s vn? 

JSsaSrS'Je^SroKJi" ^" the JniTLrr iSe^^^^^ 

passage was 76 aorpheaes long, 7 aorpheaes longer than the passage In Lesson 

iJiiS JSii^ .PJi"'"' ^hey had read. (SS pSpUs S 

S^^SS^i "S! »»«8lnnlng Usson 16 when Cowan arrived ) AbSS 7? It 
JIJ».^7J2 , ?^ J?'^ passage were new, unknown words, but alllf these 
contained letters that the students had been tought. Three of the unkna!^ 
words were content words (the nouns, Nako and Bakorthe of tJS cSS?^ 

who^are the aaln characters In the st5?y and thTioun^ (SJoglJ) 2d ?ou? 
were graaaatlcal aorpheaes ka "In order to" and uko "to poSr froS" re5tMJ?irf 
t^e'SJnJrJf^ ««ii^JJects pouring fro. rfonSlK?",'Jr"to ?anS S 

the sense of a single object and ora "to run"). One of the"eo«opehin,iin 

TUn^TcL r'Se'ifi quotSg J seiJ:ncrr2:n o? 

a sentence In the story. However, the answer was transparently obuioS f,.«i 

tS: '?esri;re"i?'.„'"""« ^ ^^^^^'-^^ '"^'^^ Si'LSeaJonf'o? 
the test were of an appropriate level of difficulty. The coaolete ZanSe 
literacy test with English glosses Is shown In Appendli l».A. 

4.3.1.2.2 THE NUER TEST 

SILT?nf^^•??!!*"^^^^*^^**" Farquhar, had, with the encourageaent of Senior 
SLiJySi ?Jf° Conf"li«»t Jocelyn Clavlnger, atteapted to g?oup the wSllJ 
receiving literacy Instruction In Naslr according to ability The firSk inS 

rS SSe"?'or'2er°'sf'/' "^Sk"' wSr^^if'Jhe tSe* Je'gJinSg 

™ed^j'^?7 ^2VM';;err:js^^^^^^ Ss%%"^2S"orBo%?r ihT?hSl 

group encoapassed roughly 100 beginning Pi children who had to bJoks^nd 2^Jf 
reading beginning IRL prlaer lessons taught froa the blackbo2?d H?tS?n JmI 
last group were repeaters f.o. P2 who hfS had nS J?:vS;S'r1SJ;;g InTucull 
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and 16 pupils who had been proaoted to P2 but had aade such little proeress In 
reading during the previous year that It ms felt that they should repeat 
beginning Instruction. ' repeal. 

Since there ms no possibility of obtaining eoaparlson groups slnllar to 
those found In raablo, it Has decided to collect data on the reading 
perforaance of as aany Pl pupils as possible, In the hope that this alght be 
useful for a foUoH-up study In 1983- However, an obligation was also fSt to 
honor the SIL Consultant's request that the testing provide practical feedback 
of Inedlate use to the prograa at Maslr-spedflcally that It provide a basis 
for deteralnlng whether the groupings truly reflected distinctly different 
levels of ability. Accordingly, three different tests were deslgJed-one for 
each of the aforeaentloned groups. 

constructed for the highest group dispensed with the CV syllable 
S ?S J?"' ''i^f'^lly "very alphabet letter In every position Is covered 

S^iJ'.iJ'' i?" *» be seen frSa Appendli H.B, the 

toown and unknown words are aono- and polysyllabic, soaetlaes polyaorphealc 
and, again all coaaon concepts the children would know. The passage used In 

''?r*f°" ' ^^'•y language Officer 

tod written for Book 3. It Is a little over 200 words and has a clearly 
defined narrative structure. The longest polysyllabic words In the story are 
SLTJ! ^!^fJ!?*«S *J! vicinity of Raslr, which the students 

should be faalllar with. Three of the coaprehenslon questions— nuabers three. 

fJl!Ini.ilI?. ^ ^ inferences froa the story. 

'^^'^^S ^ questions three and four could be inferred by tovlng 

understood certain paragraphs In the story, but question six required the 
reader to have understood the entire story and recognized how serious the aaln 
character Is about education and ttot his headaaster wishes to reward hla for 
this. 

The test created for the second, Interaedlate group tod a shorter passaee 
coaparable In length to the stories the students were reading In Booki. It 
5 the saae length as the Zande literacy test. The known and unknown words 
are largely aonosyllablc. There are seven questions for the coaprehenslon 

The test designed for the lower level students conUlned a CV syllables 
section, but since the pupils tod been taught only three consonant letters and 
two vowel letters at ttot tlae, they were tested on Just six syllables using 
coablnatlona of those syabols. All of the known and unknown words were 
BonoBorphealc and aonosyllablc. The coaprehenslon passage was 64 aorpheaes 
long; It was followed by seven coaprehenslon questions, none of which required 

}J !n^2?!:. ?? J?"** J'f 2 '*«''«10P«* ^or the pupils at Naslr West are shown 
m Appendices 4.C through 4.E. 



4.3.1.3 Data Collection 

Background daU on teachers, pupils and availability of aaterlals were 
gathered through Interviews with headaasters and teachers using the same 
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SSL?5^4.ffiJ 5~y"* • general picture of the conditions fbund^at the 
3chool« visited during this ewaluatlon. No stteapt ims sade to eoiilnf 

tSShirr^^if V noting, however, that a different number of 

is~d1???ci!t"£':xp^ln!^[ '--lous yer^^^L' 

HesrSS^Sof J^r^Sfn^iirf*?**' ^'^^ Z*"*** schools and at Haslr 

iSsonif ^ recording and taking notes while observing a vernacular llteracj 

.„-f"??'**^^^ interview procedures employed In the oast fcua 

evaluations were used with the literacy tests to collect oCtcoae SJ?« 

S:Jh?S;°**^ ,^""8 Pl»°« • »et aSrt fro! ?Srar2^;;heJi 

pupU had flnishad reading tlx pasaage, Uw Lan^a Off lc» askJd i«!hrf 
latSjr S^Jhr^™.i^fiyJf f"""" confuslona that alght aria, because ^ 



4.3.2 RESULTS 

^•3.2.1 Background Data 



are'^JIiSMSS^iJff "''^ Included In the third lapact evaluation 

are described below with a summary of background data presented In Table ?.22? 
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Table 4.22 
Background Data 



Variable 



Maslya Maingbangaru 



School 
Susa 



(&ndePr.MI [U^'c^rm (Z,„de"^p,rls,n) (ZandeSrlson) |Nrp"£l 

"eneral Teacher Data 




Number of 
Teachers 

Above teachers 
with regional 
mother tongue 



12 



12 (100«) 



8 (1001) 



3 (1001) 



8 (loot) 



Trained 










Teachers 


8 (671) 


7 (87.51) 


3 (100«) 


6 (75i) 


Experience 










(years) 










Mean 


14.5 


28.67 


26 


26.25 


Median 


17.5 


30.5 


28 


28 


Range 


1/3 - 30 


6-50 


20-30 


4-50 



(cont'd) 
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Table ^.22 (cont'd) 
Background Data 




IZand. P.|«-. ScM (Za^SrgM (Zande'^parlson) ( Zande^gaHson. l^^f'^Z) 

General Pupil Information 



Enrollment: 






PI 


60 


80 


P2 


27 


18 


P3 


36 


27 


P4 


mm 


14 


PS 


18 


15 


P6 


36 




Total: 


175 


154 



38 
37 
25 
15 



104 



80 
35 
25 
17 
5 
13 
175 



233 
138 
55 
40 
40 
40 
546 



1 



1 



hese represent ofllclal enrollment figures for Nasir West but attendance fluctuates considerably every dav A. 
ew as 60 to 80 Pis and .tween 50 to 60 P2s attend after breakfast, If this Is ta It 
total enroltat Is reduced considerably with a conservative estimate being 245 ' 
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*.3.2.1.1 ZANDE SCHOOLS 

fK-ll* ^°^^°''i"8 four primary schoola In and around yanblo were visited r«. 
4.3.2.1.1.1 Maalva 

kh**^2Jr J^y^f' ' coiblned primary and alddle school. It is located on 

It is abouc 200 yards off the naln road leading into the center of town. 

teaSS?a*^Ll^i;d'*l!*iJ*"^ °" ^ '""^^ coapound, one of which Is used as at 
hS^ .ud f*."J°K*!:°*" I"*" •'»"*P"«nt. Two of the other four bulldlnw 

£ laS f^J^f ii2fi°''*? T^'* ""^ ^hese has one classroom whlS 

fSed S^IaSeStiv 2 i!i?'*°°L°^?*''''**'". *^ * l^'-B* slick- blackboard 
thatched nail dividing this enclosure Into two teachlM areas Ki Sunni .*? 

4.3.2.1.1.2 Halngbangaru 

v«.!!?*"*'*?5"'" Primary School Is located about seven aiies northwest of 

-oiS! i r ^^^^^ 
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H uS '«rSJ*ii!r!S 5!? ST!!* mv^MI or Haart. 
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•ohool ;nd tHo^liS; aSSh. S!S'o!oiSfSSnv'^"^°"' Churches, a high 
Nalakal and atop at hJip? occaalonally coae up the river from 

of a building. classes were taught under trees or m the shade 

these instruct different subjects at dlffeJeSt Jf.Jl^i teachers. All of 
arrived in earlv NowMhlr f»!- v "*»^*'^«nt grade levels. When Cowan 

jare eaployed by Hr. Michael O'Brien, a^SSltJ JeJiliweJ?SS:,«??^ 
the Lutheran World Federation. Mr O'RMen 7«L^ ? 2*? " Specialist froa 



4*3*2.2 Process Data 
<«3.2.2.1 THE ZANDE SCHOOLS 

lettw^SSin^irSJJivT'"!*''''*''''*^ *J Malngbangaru and Slngbi. The 
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Table 11.23 
Sub)ecl, Curricula and Materials 



Subject 



English 

Math 

History 

Geography 

Science 

Religion 

Arts 

Arabic 

Vernacular 
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Grades Receiving 
Instruction In Language of 
this Subject Instruction 



Minutes 
per week 



Pupil's 
Materials 



Maslya School (Zande Project) 



PI -P6 
PI -P6 
P3. P5, P6 

P3, PS, P6 
^3, P5, P6 
h -P6 
P1-P6 
Pt-P6 
Pi, P2 



Zande 
Zande 
Zande 

Zande 
Zande 
Zande 
Zande 
Zande 
Zande 



240 
240 
240 

240 
240 
240 
240 
240 
240 



None 
None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
IRL Primers 



Malngbangaru School (Zande Comparison) 



English 


P1-P4 


Zande 


240 


Math 


PI -P6 


Zande 


240 


History 


P4, P5 


Zande 


240 


Geography 


P4, P5 


Zande 


240 


Science 


P6 


Zande 


240 


Religion 


PI -P6 


Zande 


240 


Arabic 


P4, P5 


Zande 


240 


Vernacular 


PI 


Zande 


240 



Teacher's 
Materials 



Teacher's 
Guide 



None 


1 copy 


None 


1 copy 


None 


1 copy 


None 


1 copy 


None 


None 


None 


1 copy 


None 


1 copy 


None 


1 copy 



(cont'd) 
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Table i|,23 (cont'd) 



Subject, Curricula and Materials 



Susa School (Zande Comparison) 



English 


Pt -Pij 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Math 


Pl-P<l 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Geography 


P3, Pi| 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Science 


P3, Pfl 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Religion 


PI -Pi| 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Vernacular 


PI -pij 


Zande 


240 


None 


None 


Singbl School (Zande Comparison) 


English 


PI -P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 


Math 


PI -P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 


History 


P3-P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 


Geography 


P3-P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


Icopy 


Science 


P3-P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 


Religion 


PI -P6 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 


Vernacular . 


PI 


Zande 


240 


None 


1 copy 
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and then trace In the alp the purposely exaggerated ■oveaents of fh. 
instructor's handw he wrote the iSttSr. Next, tS pSJlir^JS^'wrUe Se 
letter In their books, or, .ore frequently. In the dirt (Esuall! on llSes thSJ 
had drawn to slaulate ruled paper.) Ihe procedure was tSnripSted for tS 
SfS.'"''?^*"; 'iS^^Jy* '^''^ sentences^^uslng faalllar wordS the s^Jl 

i!ifS?;^i?5* i!****^*^ wpposed to go around and check the pupils' SJk 
perlodlcaUy. These check-ups are quite laportant, since aany of the students 

JSi'^'S S °"^?m' i^' 2. Qi"e a fS cJud^S 

rfJ*"* "^""^ e and a teeki^rds and one chUd wm 

;?i^^ii^on'^"}^^i^i;S sir's 'J ■ 90.d5gree angle fro. theS SorlS 
oriecacion. it appeared that the teacher had either decided that h* ua« 
unable to provide sufficient wnltorlng for .11 pupils, Sr Sd SooEed 
policy that he would only help those students he fSlt could S helSd sij! 
pupils who knew how to .ake the letters correctly occasional^ heSed ttos! 

2?th^'n%oS:JJnV'^^^^^^ '^'^ " '^"^ P^"" 

cSLroJ priJr?2o2SL"*:i}^^^^ lesson wJ tJught a coSJnS 

Class or Pi and P2 pupils, all of who. prasuubly had no books. The teacher 

iI?Sb??'li. ' ^ "y'^"^?' bUckbJard. He poInLS I 

SiJ^SiJhT: 'i/SJ""'"'' Pupils Who volunteered but 

syllfbie were told to sit down and another pupil was 
called upon. When a correct reading was produced, the teacher would then have 
the entire class chant the syllable at least a half dozen ti«M tS 

""fli ^'^^ »yiuSiS'(the?r2e"':?;ut'?2 iiT) 

KJ***?!" /wd^and repeated. Then the teacher went back and began calllni 
iSj^Ji"*^ 5"P*J* ■ syllable. Often the studeSTwwld bf 

2 ^^fe!;fo..S?}^«"*•J2"*^^ happened, the teacher would Steap? 

to r th-i oupll to sound out the initial consonant. If the pupil was unable 

iSiHiJto^* Z Hc old call on other studento until he flnaUygotTcSJJect 
«!2Jii ?• down the CV syllable into its 

co.ponent p.rts and have the class repeat the.. In doing so, S woulS comU 
tc. '•fJf errors that proponents of phonics have %tte.pted to correct 

liL/J^a/ :;uS rJ?*yi^°/ * ^^^^n^nt. Thui a CV sequence 

T« fh. read /r a/. The consequences of this procedure were evident 

i?* P«r'f '"■a":^ of so.e of the students In the syllable subsection of the 
Xti^irJ'^'l entire lesson lasted about 40 ilnutes. Mo reJSlSg o? 

.ei^nlngfu uterlal was observed during the lesson. r«t«*nB oi 

f*"i ^'P***^ evaluatlm>,;i it was argued that the hleh 

SriSaJl^ .f °? oral repetition of syllables and words does uSJe to 
'■"^ I""*"? and m fact uy be oetrLenUl when tha sentences in the 
EnSrS r*°y°l% '"'•da ft-equently. l^owhe^c was this .ore eviLi*. inan In aS 
English lesson for PI pupils which took place « Slngbl prliiary i^hool ^ 
teacher was using a chart of lllustratlonS to prompt* prSSuSton of sentenSS 
with place expressions In response to -where" JuestlonJ. He woSld p^St ?o J 
picture Of a jan under a tree and ask, "iiherS Is the wn?" wd toe entlrS 

?°ri:*. appropriate answer, which tJey Sad iJng "go 
■enorlzed. The fact that this repetitious chanting was InculcaSng lancuale 
behavior that could not be extended to new contoxts was quickly d2oMt?^S 
when the evaluator asked the pupils so^e of the saae kind of qJesSSS uslS 
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knew. For example, having pointed to their teacher and 
}2 Si .""i ''SH***.?,'*"**i"8 under the tree, the children were asked "where 
is the teacher?" *li of the children caae back with a Hord!for!woJd 
repetition of the sentence they had been ■e.orlzlng with the chSJliS;^^ 

[l^'^^l Sle're^'-Sryoir ^ 

^.3.2.2.2 THE liUER SCHOOL 

H./^L.?"*'" interesting twist to ending a lesson was observed which 
de^^^rves reporting, since It effectively engaged the attention of a larae 
Class m sole conscious learning. The UniuSge Officer, siaon JuoSn.^ 
teaching one of the prlier stories froi the blackboard. He wrote the 
K^"S:;S,''"frJ blackboard. havlSg SSTSivldS Se clasS mS 

il f?uP»- After allowing the pupils srae tl>e to read the story silently 
""S questions, which were answered by IndlJldUi 

lunteers. Next, one group of children (half of the class on one side of Se 
roo.) read one sentence of the story In chorus as the Language Officer win ted 

t^«*22!.;"S^*"^'*. ^" next sentSJSrwS; cSrSS b? 

the other group and this procedure was repeated until all of the sentences had 

S?JcS?*2;»iJ"'}'""*\::~''?8 ^«n a child fa?Ur2S. tSe CSguJS2 

Officer would ignore the other pupils' cries to be called on and heln the 
reader anal>-^ and sound out the word so that he alaSt alwaJS got U Se 
Unguage Of fleer seeaed to seek out both strong and relatively Seak r^adSS 
for this -ctlvlty. This sentence-by-sentence reading consuaed^ a fllr SoSJt 
of tlce. w the Language Officer apparently wanted to give as aany Slldren m 
S?l;e ,tSyT^ ^ ^ "«"yP"P"» "erJ called on to relS tS 

oPiI?LtiS'!??i,°°«^lI'**J ''^"'o' '^''^ reading activity which Cowan assuned 
originated with Slaon Kun. He would ask: "Mow who can show .e the word 

Fifty hands shot Into the air as the entire class volunteered 

The pupil selected would then go to the board and point to a wrd. I? u Si 
the correct word, the Language Officer erased it. if not. the child went bHJ 

iSiS}^/*!' Thire was lots of good JatSed 

chiding by the teacher and the entire class of those students who wSe 
incorrect choices, all of which Is perfectly acceptable aaong the Mw?. ^e 
gaae went on this i«y until all of the words were erased fro. the boa?? ThlS 
Se iJS^JT?fni°i*^'* ''^Jf^"«* ^ reco-end Its It enlivened S ciasfi? 
r'SdSg aWuiJVr^r^llitlSiJ '^.^iT' "^''^^ * °" 



4.3.2.3 Outcoae Data 



4.3.2.3.1 THE ZANDE LITERACY TEST 



ar.r«« .T^V" ''1^'^ .c^L*^ posslble to obtain equal-sized samples 

across schools. Only 16 PI pupils were tested at the project school* The 

^rSd?[2SJ S'^'^?/'" teachers at Maslya sUted'Srthe?r~i;e.^S 

fact, additional PI pupils receiving literacy tralnlne hufc fch*«* 

their opinion, "^iderngod.- „d had tLr,t«r,'lotJSl^ li JJ^SJeaTC'tS 
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children they selected for testing. Therefore, only those nunlls fhof n.- 

M: Sd ^ ^r? o?%1aSJSJ'f„ySSig'^t 

hiiJS lil^ f: ?° ^f*^*^* "° »«y °^ knowing whether this aaapie was 
Jif!?\ children who took the test were divided iSto 

(PIB SupllsK^ '^'^ ^ ^'^^t*^ this privilege 

Only 10 PI children turned up at Susa Prltary School durlne Cowan's ui^ff, 

given for the poor attJndanc^ oS^?h 2aJ 
S.*^'* ' tendency to skip school after a hSvy rSn J^f 
? f?' J"^^^ »»»»ver, a nuaber of P2 pupils at the school and out^r 

: Wthl. Sr^tLSi! "'•^ """^^ °" ^•^^ - ^^^^ 5e";eJo%Sf 

thrS^"55?S'l'^2l!J2 ^?"^ °^ P"P^l«- In the course of 

j^v^us"^.^4*2i^^^^^ .ss::i ;f.5e°d" anTL 'STtt^jSt js: 
JSMSrin ."?g2r?:fsru^- rr^SuSo^«^^ 

Sr?l«J-ch??d°"L„rS"' ''''^L."^^ I*n8u5e Officer ilS SSS'nStllS'^Jat 

Ji??!' *^ '^^'^ "*y *c»'03s the coapound a nuaber of the other 

children who were waiting to be tested shouted out to Mm in LndJ- "Si 
principal said we were supposed to go sit in PI t^ay" Se llm«di,tl?! 
to'^^te'Jted'^'&S^^^^^^ "^J' -aSilei^^ji. iSt TJi^li 

oS«;g Si«s"tii!s^w22h 

el rSSl^J T?, aTJifniSi^' Tii^r^'^f tSe"?e?Jre'C'?onoi^^ 
P2 ;J SJnSJ SitfJ 10 PI and 8 P2 at Susa and 15 PI and 7 

P2 *!IhJ?JKS"j? °J '••vealed that the perforaance of soae of the 

P2 children at Susa was Indistinguishable froa their Pi counternarS 

JSroSI'-fJh^**'^"''??"'' coaparlson scSSSls wai o??2S IS^^r' 

that one alght actually entertain the hypothesis that the project children hid 

Jwr'^IITw ^ tested at the coaparJL? JSool^ Jo tw? 

(AHOVAs) were run using the total nuaSr of 
Children tested (80) with group as the Independent variable and ycorw ol «?r 

S2?^Srf^(Ar«d ^^lonsed to the "underaged" group. 

There were 6 PlAs and 7 PlBs. Hence the t-tests used to cosoare the 
perforaance of these two groups show only 13 degFees of freedoa? 
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Table 4.24 

Analyses of Variance for PI Pupils* Performance on Zande Literacy Test 



Section 



Source of Variation Sums of Squares df 



MS 



Nonsense 
Syllables 

Known 
Words 

Unknown 
Words 

Reading 
Comprehension 



Between Groups 619.2 

Within Groups (Error) 702.72 

Between Groups 441.03 

Within Groups (Error) 534.97 

Between Groups 1051.68 

Within Groups (Error) 635.01 

Between Groups 112.33 

Within Groups (Error) 280.6 



61 



61 

3 
61 



61 



208.04 
11.52 

147.01 
8.77 

350.56 
10.41 

37.61 
4.6 



17.88** 



16.76** 



10.40** 



8.17** 



** B < .01 



All 
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parts of the test, g < .01. Thus, Nhen all P2 pupils were left in th* 
coiparlson school »«ple, the project PI pupils outp??fo«eJ the^llJjen 
the coiparlson schools on only two sectloM bf the iSeracy test. ^" 

'"Jr^r*"' picture eierges nhen the P2 children tested at two of the 

SSSJSJt'S???^ ''^''^i ~"Pl* <2 - 65). As ftble H,25 shows! 

significant differences were found on all section of the literacy test. 

h-tSr JII!«*°I?J!"f! Syllables section the project pupils did significantly 
better than the three coiparlson schools, p < .001 and HalnbanMru aehooi 

Virtually the sue picture was seen on the Known Words sectlSn of the twt 
The project pupils significantly better than the coapar lson pupllS (p < .^i 
for Naslya vs. Susa and Slngbl; p < .02 for Maalva^ lfa^nSh^n«»«i^^ ^ 
again. Hamgbanpru pupils He?e BiUri^t^"^t^\^ ^ pf^lTls Lt'ti 

the perforaance of the project pupils froa that of the PI ouolls ad 
Malngbangaru on the Unknown Words section. The perforaance of ^Sth hll 
SS^oSilS'S^iS' S:^"8bangaru pupils was ilgnMlJ™ jL'^t'Sat'S? 
the pupils at the other two schools, £ < .001. On the Reading Coaprehenslon 
section the project pupils perforaed Significantly better than pSSlS 8^21 
other schools (g < .05 for Maslya vs. MalngbangaJurB < .001 fSr MaslJa 5a 

SS^^hfJSSi^;..^'"; ?^"8l>anbaru pupils plrfo?.ed'sfgnlfl2antS beSJ? tS,! 
the children tested at Susa and Slngbl, g < .01. wian 

«..«ffll*"*"*? °' «**°"P» the fact that the selection of 

SiK^.J**^"" truly randoa, the ANOVAs are best Interpreted for 

^-^S ^ perhaps .ore useful fo^ SoaSrlsoJ 
purposes. Looking at the aeans of each group, we can see the project oSollS 
SiS^^^j:"'^*?; the co-parlson pupils on* all sections JHept SJSS? uffii^ 
Words, where the pupils at Malngbangaru do better than the project pupils ^ 
till hSi^o""" °^ this .Ight invoke the difference iS Spie^SliM'anS 

cite the high scores of the five students who were PI repeaters at 

'■•P;?'*" ^ "S^**" •«»"ivalent scores. An exaalnatloJ of 
SjliSSlo^ ^* ^^"^^ groups provides an eqr ally coapiJu^ 

.f-I?! ,!f**"8bangaru pupils oral reading errors tended to have a dose 
slallarlty to the graphealc. I.e. visual shape, of the words they w2?e 

gblrl, arl for Darl, saaa for suaa, nzaguTor nziHiu .~Sgo for^Mo etc 

^ilJl 1**^ HlthpupllsnSiS^tovlgrSSedTS'^^^ 

concept of word atUck, i.e., convert letters into units of aouSd and 
aaalga>iate those Into higher units which can then be recognized as J^Jds and 
-orphe.es. The project pupils, on the other hand, tended to JubstltSte woJds 

Lessons 1-15 In the Zande prlaer, see Appendix fl.F) Par «irnmni« fCJ 
unknown Words section, for ^ (giat) Mas??! pupurr;ad ^ a:Sj;;d)°^SS 
had appeared 17 tl-es In their prlaers; for tlta (grandfaSP) thersald Rite 
(hoe), which had appeared 10 tlaes; for Darl"Tfrog) they read Sblr^ a 
naae Which had appeared 33 tl.es; for HSSie (fat ,^ey Hbsmufld mSm 
(urket) which had appeared 33 tl.es m uJiirprLers. »»«wMtuted nzengu 
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Table 4.25 
Zande Literacy Test Results 



School 



Masiya 
(Project) 



Maingbangaru 
(Comparison) 



Susa 
(Comparison) 



Singbl 
(Comparison) 



nber of Pupils Tested 

it 

Nonsense Syllables (12)^ 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 

Known Words (10) 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 

Unknown Words (10) 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 

Reading Comprehension (7) 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 



16 



9.19 
3 

5 - 12 



7.13 
2.7 
3 - 10 



4.5 



3.84 
0 - 10 



3.7 
2.14 
1 - 7 



24 



5.46 
3.81 
0 - 12 



4.21 
3.76 
0 - 10 



5.04 



3.67 
0 - 10 



2.16 
2. 56 
0 - 7 



10 


15 


1.7 


1.07 


2.72 


2.95 


0 - 9 


0 - 12 


.3 


.73^ 


.64 


2.24 


0 - 1 


0 - 9 


1 


.73^ 


1 


2.24 


0 - 1 


0 - 9 


0 


.63 


6 


1.83 


0 


0 - 7 



ans not underscored by the same solid line differed significantly (g < .01) 
5 in parentheses indicate the maximum score for each section of the test. 

Sv I**"" "^"''^ 2 ^ Singbl school is purely coincidental and not the result 

irapnicai error. 
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Mti^^{?r oo.prthtn.ioi, 



I?|Sm ^ICJS •.J^^ toTRt qut«tion, 

gjgas. a«i' i^'^ rite's!-?!: 

fef Ito projMt puplla 




» WiM «* alMlltf mHB wliaMit tut btntrit of oontttt. 

m^SSSlk^Jfil^uSSSLJ^ I!!JIV!!LP**1?' <»i»trtttd ability to 
S|gg\,!*,!!g "lyijjiy. i>o«raflMllltr nerds. Oo>ptrltoa 

B^C STSS^ JLiS "mH lailvl*itl grophtM that 

fSllFtaSS M aSL^!!! •^.'^^ f>rt»itatly uaad oonUit in 

•m3h tSfLJUrL rSiiSL 2" * "Ort MMf did not knoM and 



M^^M fWr^^ai m' ' T ** ■ ■■ ni i ^ aort ofttn tht 



•Cj •Si'ia'sriilt Md ssiT! 



^ - — ^??g.f!-,!^.***^. fcolf of tha latroduetonr atnttnct of 
TffmSifJSSSIrlM PMTpoaM. iht past 



•laea It has alrtady apptartd 
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mJ. "8be abapu na b gi 

•Tftey then go in order to buy beans and sold 
^••They went to buy beans and sold." 

^2} a. i ki ndu ku nzengu yo ku ngbe abapu 
They then went to aarket there to buy beans 
"They went to the aarket to buy beans." 

^i-.* nzengu yo ku ndu abapu 

•They then went to aarket there „o went beans 
•"They then went to the aarket to went beans." 

avnS^Mr*;? shOHS the percentage of the PI pupils' oral reading which aade 
J 8°*"* ^« perce.^tages are based on the total 

nuaber of recorded errors and would be aisleading without some indication of 
the nuaber of pupils who were unable to read anything on various sectionS of 

SJs^d'SiS2naT?n%S:2??:2."° "^"^ "^'^ '^''^ '''' P-""" 

litirJj;1.sniS'tSl?'*n?°?Sfi'?S Pe'-foraance on the 

iiiirjJLi?? i^J..^J„*"^ pupils. On each section the P1A pupils did 

words, t (13) s 11.62, g < .001; Unknown Words: t (13) = 5.45, p < .001- 
Reading Coaprehension: t (13) =3.01, e< 01)." obviously th»ie reiulti 
SSJ^S* ^"'•T'J'; classificatSn "Sre alf^i"" 

Jii^UM ^f'"'" " ''^^ ^^'^ ^""^ deciding which pupils should be 

liiJ^J pJI?J'' P*"^'?" '^^^ HhiSh^^were the true 

source of the PIA's superior performance, e.g., only the older children or 
best readers were assigned to this group. It appeared that "more mature" 
designated those children who the teachers felt could be trusted not to lose 
^ ^^^'^ ^» ^he results of the t-tests tSS 

'"PP^*"' hypothesis made in the second impact evaluation that 
Siif ^ *^ ""1 read more frequently and 

SSSS?tuS!tj!°** P''°"*'^*"*'y than Children who are not granted this 

B»«n! uSn'r^ii not particularly surprising. One would expect 

pupils who have been using structured reading aaterials to perform better on a 
ifj fi L S?/**!"' P'-acticed in those aaterials than children who have not 
had the benefit of any aaterials. Still, we cannot exclude the possibility of 
environmental differences being at least partially responsible for the 
superior perforaance of the project children. Given the large number of 
government offices in Yambio, it would not be startling to find that the 
parents of the project children are better educated and more supportive of 
reading than most of the parents of the comparison pupils. One would also 
anticipata the possibility of more literature in Zande being in thrSoBes of 
the project pupils than in the homes of the comparison pupils. 

The elusive potential contribution of the family and unidentified community 
institutions to the acquisition of literacy in primary school surfaced once 
IfJi this evaluation. At Singbi, a number of older children 

^I^, ? listening to one child read aloud from a small 

pamphlet which contained scripture passages in Zande. The children who were 
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Table fl.26 

Percent of Oral Reading Errors That Made Syntactic and/or Semantic Sense 



(Project) 
(Comparison) 
(Comparison) 
(Comparison) 



Made Sense 

72% 
28t 

27% 
43% 



Made No Sense 

28% 
72% 
73% 
47% 



Percent of Students Who Read Nothing On Sections of the Literacy Test 



Nonsense 
Syllables 



Known 
Words 



Unknown 
Words 



Story 



4« 

60% 
54% 



4% 
80% 
74% 



291 



93% 
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ffSl? JLf^Jf^''* '^5*'*?^J?*'r* ^2 and P3S. The reader appeared to be so 
S?S kS^ii f I?" ^ spot-test hla and several of hiTk CMrSef 

using the PI test and soae questions about the passage he had lust i.lS 2 ' 
P2 Puplls^wre tested In this unner and all pS?SSed verJ well l?2ii«r?!!'' 
the P2S ijho. the Slngbl school officials attSptSS to ^s ^?f as SJ^iJ: 

tlSeSlJ^Si. ''S::?'"? S:*' could not be said for alHf tee l2^ilJ?JS 
cesceo at Susa, some of vlhom were virtually Illiterate inrf Iii 1^ 

one of the PI pupils »e tested at SlngW dls;iiji;'%1;y S2r JLdlSg sJu'S' 
4.3.2.3.2 T HE WUER LITERACY TEST 

zande pupils, sluae equivalence between the two literacy taata i. n«f 

deJr^in* *:SffK***°'" the Pearson product-aoaent correlations coaputed to 
the large negative correUtlon obtained for thB PI pupils on thi kSJS wnJSJ 

wcMon Mre or this tjrp«. Project pupils mr* often unable to read the final 
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Table i|.27 
Nuer Literacy Test Results 



Test 

1. Advanced Test 

P2 Pupils (n = l5) 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 

2. Intermediate Test 
P2 Pupils (n = 7) 

Mean 

Standard Devle:;', . 
Range 

3. PlTest 

A. P2 Pupils Beglnrjir ^ 
Reading (n = 13) 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 

B. PI Pupils (n = 20) 
Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 



Nonsense 
Syllables IS) 



1.53 
1.66 
0-6 



2.58 
1.70 
0-6 



Known 
Wbrds (10)^ 



8.46 
1.83 
1 -10 

Known 
Words (10) 



8.43 
1.55 
U,5 -10 

Known 
Words (10) 



1.95 
2.57 
0-9 



U 

2.84 
0-10 



Unknown 
Words (10) 



6.43 
3.19 
1-10 

Unknown 
Words (10) 



4.64 
2.34 
1.5-8 

Unknown 
Words (10) 



.25 
1,33 
0-5 



.4 
.97 
0-4 



Comprehension (6) 



3.83 
2.42 
1-6 



Comprehension (7) 



5.29 
1.19 
3-7 



Comprehension (7) 



1.53 
2.04 
0-7 



1.91 
2.02 
0-6.5 



'Numbers In parentheses Indicate the maximum score for each section of the test. 



Table i|.28 



Pearson Product Moment Correlations Between Attendance 
and Performance on the Nuer Literacy Tests 



Croup 

Advanced P2s 
(N = IS) 

intermediate P2s 
(N = 7) 

Intermediate Pis 
(N = 20) 

Beginning P2s 
(N = 13) 



Correlations Between Attendance and Test Performance 



Nonsense 
Syllables 



-.11 



.07 



Known 
Words 



.16 



.14 



-.72 



-.12 



Unl<nown 
Words 



-.03 
-.15 



-.Oil 



.11 



Reading 
Comprehension 



-.01 
.56 
.09 

.34 



Pupil Attendance In Days 



Mean 

Standard Deviation 
Range 



Advanced 
P2s (53)' 


Intermediate 




P2s 


P2s (50) 


Pis (41) 


(Beginners) (49) 


41 


34 


28 


30 


8.40 


10.34 


10 


8.40 


23-52 


24-49 


7-19 


13-42 



tl?w?re' teS^^^^^^ ""^^^^ ^een In session 



er|c ^83 



or each group at the time 
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pupils are sS ulSd to 'b^SfSn. 5^**** teaching of CV uSlti 

be the reason whv a fIJ- -r"?**^" not of thli tvne * 

apparently^SdX^r;o^'%e^^^^^ -PProach S'^TutSJ" K 

Barl coaparlaon classS rl^J^S Sz^K^SV^l'^^^^^^^ 

lnvS;i [Sl"Lmu°E?on'*o? ""Lo^JlT by large to 

"Unknown Words" sectloj? ejln S°"?„S''*^, "° context, eVg.flS tJ. 

replacing a word that'Sey^JJSuJd hiJe'SS^'lf^T" '^^^^'^^C %sist'il 

IJj^He^c'^MrhaS? ^fe^r "^^^^^^^^^ iieV:j2jL^ 

T ~'"°^St^^ ??JttS J suSJtItu?Sn'"°" °' oJe or 

""»"n8", Is rendered rev (Into) in (?f lf-ff°",' ""^l y m 

"nal grapheae sequence th in S^lt ^^'^^arly, the recognltloS of ^ 
substitutions In (3b) Md Tffo/ (»pear) in (i|a) gave rise to fS! 

substitutions thai "MO?? aid ihinl?^* ^ *PP«"» word inUtoUy'° ^tn 
m Instructlon-thS p^lL Sd' ?5Siiv2. "^^^ "'•^ verT^ueSjiJ 

(3) a. Ce lot ■«» 

he/past go SJhing Ji'::^ 

"He went fishing (m) thJ rive"" 



was read as: 

"He went Into the river" 



(4) a. Nan 



"Man mtj gave De^ a spear" 



Man Deng gave Dengcook" 



and: 



the' S^t^ha?LT oTth'lXSg^'rrJ' I; °- -.ethmg to 

structure. John Hollaan also MSSKLtSTt H "Hf first used had a CV/CV 
attack strategy is to avoid tJi S«i?^ another reason for adopting a cv 

isolation - a proble. that phonics ausnSl HUh? consonant In 
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c. •Han KCt] ce Den k^a ¥m« 
•"Man DCCi] gave Det] was present" 

3i.uLuyr:i>^^^^^^^ oj,,- eloae overall grapHe.ic 

thHuk (finlJh) and du S (Je^^rJ^e tJIJrJJJ^^fi"* ^'^^ replacement wSrSi 
TBiiln) and lu th (iiHJp). * printed words In the text, tujc 

(5) a. Cilce pec 

they/past fish naae Sice 
"They took Deng's fish," 

Mas read as: 

""^^ rec DKi] nSn 

^^tU^t fi3h (na«e) bring 
"They brought Deng's fish," 

c. Jok ce clbat aoc ke lupk 
^'^Vu J'^P"^ hook give to 

"Jok baited (his) fish hook with a frog" 

Nas rendered as: 

d. Jok ce clbat aoc ke luak 
(naae) he/past fish hook gave to bSn 

•"Jok baited his fish hoS with a bS" 

"Pect ram begins ?all 
"When the rain began to fall," 

was rendered as: 

f . Mee d nlhlaal ku tJiuuk ke dea 
Hhen aspect rain finish fan 

When the rain finished falling," 

g. Bl dujdu a luDth ke runnannl dlaal 
2nd sing belonging get off m aornlnM aU 

future asp. your early ■"•^"inga axi 

"You Hill get up arly every aornlng. . 
Mas read as: 

"You Hill reaaln every aornlng. . 
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(6) a. Cllce rec n^. 

T»>ey/p«3t fish (of) S?e JCf?,' 

^^'iSiJ/past JSiep Ske JlSf Jj^n, ngk. lath) 

"They took ?helSep to 

c. Clke Pig 

they/past pun village 
"They pan to the village," 



was pead as: 



Cite Plq dooP 

They/past pun bush 

"Ihey Pan into the bush" 



f;^'^?f cpltlSal pLJlnJ^nS*' ^bstaStlallJi^"; 
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4.4 DISCPSSIOM 



J«Sn^i„? J ^ «**n8 soae general couents on what w«m 

fbund out about prlaary edncatlon and literacy In the rural areaa^f 
Southern Sudan. This is followed by discussions of thToverJll 



4.4.1 PRIMARY EVALUATION AND LiTERACJf IN THE RURAL SOUTHERN SUDAN 

Mar 

°' teacher and pupil aaterlals, and occasionally verv 

iS^L?eX^ML^T^L1^c^^ ^^"-^ in WSJ 

Se°Uo*iJ.SrSr'"*'"'" activities took place In thrveJSSlS: clLses of 
2JeS tSe 'tiiSSJ'^r;^ requiring reading co«prehension^?e not 

S^^Sts of °(e I ;LSSJ rn^* '^•^^ functional 

^-SiiB)'SrnorL"^ra^e5^^^^^^ '^'^^^ 
JCS!d S appears to be virtually no contact witS the JrlSld SSS 

outsld of the context of the school and no use of literacy skills hv 
other cran the teachers, governaent official aSd pollw! FSSerSrf ^JSJ 

econonlciXly undeveloped ueae of the norld. the PeSuit. -J^.. - f 
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4.4.2 OVERALL LZTERACy ACHIEVEMENT 

The overall literacy achleveaent appeared to be generally very low with 
relatively few exceptions for all pupils tested over the three-year period of 
the project evaluation. Aaong the P2 Lotuho coaparlson pupils tested as part 

?f^2lLu !;?M"t°\?''fi"*"°"' *»>le to demonstrate My 

literacy skills at all (he was able to read aloud one word froa List 1 and ^e 
word froB the story passage). 

Uhlle the test results presented in Table i».7 do Indicate the generally low 
inoJLjLiJ'S;*?? achleveaent, the literacy skills of these children tre beSt 
appreciated ly listening to the recordings of their oral reading of the story 
presented to the.. Even the Barl and Lotuho pupils who were aost successful 
fi"*"^ read painfully slowly with little or no IndlcaWon 
whatsoever that they were understanding what they were reading or that they 

syntactic or seaantic constraints In reading. IDerefore. 
^iwf''* I J' Barl coaparlsSn and Lotuho 

5^?^? /^f^'?? **** acquired soae word recognition and basic word attack 
Skills (the latter best deaonstrated by the Barl control group), their rJaSSg 
coaprehenslon skills appeared to be very poor indeed and far beiorthe wner2 
level attained m the US by children at the end of Grade 1. general 

The follow-up testing of the Barl and totuho pupils at Prlaary 3 m the 
S'^li'J^?" Senerally conflraed the rislilts of the previous year! 
In addition, the detailed analysis of the oral reading errors of the Barl 
pupils revealed that at the end of their third year of School the/were u^g 

SJJimr'Jf ''Lh?*"*'. inreadini (typical of chllSJin 

beginning to read) and were less sensitive to the use of contextual 

i^ilTtltT i" T^^w* Children toward the end of their 

iirsb year or scnooiing* 

J** perforaance of Prlaary 1 and 2 Nuer and Zande children as assessed as 

part of the second and third lapact evaluations was considerably aore 
encouraging. Hhlle the PI Nuer project children at Naslr Included In the 
second lapact evaluation appeared to have quite poor reading skills, the P2 
Children tested at Naslr the following year fared considerably better. More 
lapresslve still was the perforaance of the Zande project puplls^o appearS 
U have developed the highest level of reading of Jmy of the groups teited S 
part of the three lapact evaluations. i.csi.cu 

In suaaary, while we aust be cautious In asking coaparlsons across XanKuaee 
groups due to possible differences In the dlfflcul^^ of trJJ "esSSSSfe 
tests, It does appear that there was a distinct difference in rea' ne skills 
between the Cycle 1 (Barl and Lotuho) and Cycle 2 (Nuer anS i. ") Siljs 
which were evaluated with the foraer children at a very 1,^ level of 

SJ}r!!!!!If„f evidence of having attained soae 

basic reading skills, as shown by the ability to read unfaailiar words and 
devise soae coaparison ft-oa the reasSing of siaple passages. 
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^J.'I.S EVIDENCE OF IMPACT OF THE PROJECT 

-K**^* **** ppl«ary reasons for undertaking the evaluation described in ^h* 
chapter Nas to assess the lapact that the project 12 SSlna Si 
SSSS'^^S^JL prl^ry school pupils' reading sEI?2 In^e "^^11 sSStheJ; 
Sudan. However, In spite of the large amount of data collected duMnJ fJJ 

p^JS^c^aTth^e'^iSi'SS Vi.T rb'' »ta%e'^e%S?v"Lw; wh'e 
prujec^ cne tiM nad or did not have a ooaitiua ianacf nn fi»** i**.-. 

obviously the case for the Nuer pupils since it »« not- nn.-fM^ ^ \ ? 

2?;?ar' Mi^^thT r? r si^g'^nei^^Sec^^^^^^^^^ i , 
^ip^r. fort;:srfhet:: '^ss%^irst^z\.zzid 

SLTbMr S^the^rWlSei^^ ^"^0^!.^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

and^'jL'n" JipJl's "f^-^L^V '^rdT^r^JT'^nn^' 
co-parls^ns, along with consideration of the tocJgrwnd col^lUflr 

lapact of the project on the development of literacy skills. °" 

fi,."*J«**''?''*°i coaparlson data collected froa the Lotuho groups as part of 
the first and second lapact evaluations do suggest that the orSleSt «ff 
!:"?I2?*'*^',/°'' generally better perforaanS of tS LotSo M ^d ^ 

^ the non-project classes evaluated (see Tables i| 7 
Jwl^'ta^Syr";." ^ ^he Lotuho coaparlJon schJo? 

Si JSSlna lSf£ucWo„''SS'iL ^^''^^ ^^8uage boSs whlcS ??ilSJ 

axx reaaing instruction to Nhat was written on the chalkboard. However if ua 
assuae that nost Lotuho prlaary schools In Southern SudaTar; sJSuJ'tJ t^e 
iSi"?!?^?^^??? '^^^^ evaluated, but have no or InadequJJI pJJJl SIte?laS 
Slno^Si"* literacy, then the difference between the Lotuho project and 
Me? frT. ll^r^i; taken as an ln«on%"? 

TabSsTJ'anW^^^^^^^^^ 

and use of aaterlals by the pupils. There was no clear evidence ttot the Barl 
project aaterlals being produced were superior to the older LteJlalsbelSi 

b2i'So.S;}, 8~"P- In ^a^t, the teachlSg if Jtt?Jr JLS ?S 

the Barl coaparlson pupils seeaed to have given this sroup an edee Qu«r%h« 
Barl project group In sounding out and recogSlzlng * 

fh.^!-""?^ source of daU concerning the lapact of the project is given bv 
the coaparlson of the Zande project and coaparlson puplL provided KthJ 
third lapact evaluation (see Tables H,2H and i|.25). Here there were oulte 
Clear differences In reading test performance In four of the projea puSllJ 
rSI* differences In the pattern of oral reading erK?s SugSStlJg 

that the project pupils had developed better skills In using contextual 
syntactic and seaantlc constraints In reading than did tS Sa^frlSSn plJnJ 
Who relied on prlaarlly visual Inforaatlon, a characteristic of SglSlng 
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nuSJ?i'*HfJ^**?' k''"'*''!^," ^ recalled that the Zande comparison 

lUSgiJge" " ^" learning to read thel? 

th^'ilLif ilf5S«*"^^**^?i'"*J*°"* '•°"8hly parallel In that In both cases 

J*i"°h!?*''* adequate aaterlals for teaching literacy. 
Hence It can be aalntalned with * reasonable aaount of confidence that undir 
these clrcuMtances the literacy project has definitely tad a SerJ^sSSjJ 
J^J'iiJi J! Clear that the project will do .uch to laproJe prlna^J 

coapetlng laterlals are available and Saedby 
trained teachers. However, since this situation appearst rare In rurall^eas 
It is obvious that continued lipleaentatlon of the project will do .wS ?o 
increase prlaary school literacy In the Southern Sudan. '° 

BroSl!?' 'S.^;?®''f^ conclusions can be aade regarding the Inpact of the 

KslSi; l.^lt nnKvl' .^''2^*°' ^ '>"t nonetheless 

^iiJiil^ ,2" i*** developaent of vernacular literacy skills for those 

JSiiJ^rj^LyfJi** J*''* "^J**-"*'® have had access to lernacular language 
^tl l ^Itl^i"' / r°°"Si ca""°«« conclusion, based on what applarld 
^^.SLL JffL^S*? "r^aa^DB akill* aaong the Nuer and Zande project pupils 
SSif groups, is that the .odlflcatloSs iade to the 
Cycle 2 aaterlals appear to have aade these aaterlals aore effective than the 
Cycle 1 Mterlals An fostering the development of reading skills. 



4.4.4 IMPLICATIONS 



The findings of the three Impact evaluations lead to numerous ImDllcatlona 
M!fJi;i"^ i-Portaat considerations In attempting to ImproIl tS leJ^l ^ 
prl-ary school children living m ruril, undeveloped areas of the 
ySSSlno-^fn! ?* *^"f school-related ftictors Shlch appeir to 

J25i--;2.ff* learning of literacy skills In schools located In such Seas and 
recommendations are offered to Increase the effectiveness of the teaching of 
literacy skills In this and similar projects. leacning or 

The tm major school factors irtilch have an obvious impact on the teachlnc 
:Iaiub;rL''Jii" techniques used and Se reSSlng 

, . ''"P«°^ ^° teaching techniques. It was 

"^"fi classroom activities, both In the project and comparison 
ff? iJ;il"In^J*** repetition of syllables, words and sentences chaSted S 
all children In unison as they read from the chalkboard. This Is not 
surprising when It Is considered that few teachers had any formal teacher 
training eiperlence and that few of the comparison schools cJuld supply thelJ 
pupils with reading materials. However, even some of the teachers of the 
project classes which did have a generally adequate supply of pupil primers 
riiS on copying reading lessons on th2 chalkbSrd (whlS oJtS took 

SoSr^f Si LmJ?? umson repetition of the reading lessons. 

activities observed In any of the comparison classrooms and few 
activities observed m the project classroomT Involved reading fo? 
comprehension. As noted earlier, reading comprehension questions of the new 
project materials could usually be answered by a repetition of that part of 
the passage relevant to the question. It Is therefore understandable that all 
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P"P*^» "ost of the project puatla had considerable 

SJSJiJjiL!" co.prehenilo« qSSSns iSclSSJS SlJe 



She project uterlals have been described In tfe^l In the Dree«dfnff 
chapter where It was feared that the eitreaely h^^e of rJoetmS of 
words within the prlaers as well as the lliltetfiJSi? of IS?""?SnS[ 
activities requiring reading eoapre.lenslon would lUcrtTlI*! to sSe SklU^i 
building a sight vocabulary of the oft-repeated ^dslSt SoS? SklSJ S 
SrSIi^iJf «|d in reading coaprehenslon TheTi^foriiice 5 

the project pupils on the evaluations' reading tesft» liaMe «eneraiiw eonri^«-H 
this suspicion. In addition, the changes udS to^^f t^/^t 
aaterlals In an atteapt to provide acre Meaningful ^SfiTwercSM ^ SSJS 
to provide the pupils with .ore activating and stiiSStag JMSlJfa^SvfJSS 
2ff?«"J ^ i"?' responsible* for thTSSSStlrJSttS JeJdJng 

uilio SJlSJer-*''' coapareTT^ the project bIS'SS 

Finally, there Is a dear need to cake verfmciilar reading «kfn« .f^rni 
both within and outside school if these skllJTaS to wii 3"ii2pS 
■alntalned by children. Hlthln school, vemaflaa»r languaw^terlSs 
teaching of other subject areas would prSST iS^S loSiSJS tol Se 
JSeioS'SeeTtfL"' vernacular language^S^ skills? SutSde Sf iZoX 
atteapts need to be aade to involve parents and other adults m vernaeui-i 
ii':jfS»r°???i" -nd to deaonstrate tSt llteracy°SS'sS;e a u^Sfir^SSSi 

i^nTp^:s:s^^•ts°^J^ or.ssr"^'' ^^""•^ -"^^ - ^ 

«nBi!In..Jifll' SJ,, °«M«»-vatlons, the following recoaaendatlons seem 
?ffl!f^i*'**« recoaaendatlons have been aade with this partlculaJ 

settings where atteapts are aade to teach vernacular literacy skills. 

m ^;h?"*]S?™iJ/°'''^*" ^ °" Meaningful reading activities 

in the dassrooB. These activities could include the raadlnc and 
coaprehenslon of .ore Interesting and varied stoSes releviS ?S Se 

SS;JS'oCo?LT'^;LJ^^^^^^ ^"^^es, discussion of'Ke storle'5! 

!ii?Vni^? f J? create, write down and read stories of their own and the 
writing of letters to friends and relatives In distant villages, ihe apparent 

also Indicate that acre aeanlngful activities can becoae part of the hlSlv 
structured format of the vernacular prlaers. nignxy 

...«S\*'*''fu"? ^ reading comprehension should be constructed In 

S^^?, „J*?h'**f ^ correctly answered by verbatim ?epeStlon oT 

S?oM J V general knowledge of the local culture, ^ny of the 

!o2li Jn«'^?''**'iw"*^r^^' include three major characters: a man, a 

woman and an anlaal. Therefore, questions such as who was killed (Inevitably 
tSe " <^"«ritably the man) and who coolES U InlSuSJ 

SJtS^h.. Lii i! ■e»o'-y ^or the names of the man and woman 

(often the same ft-om story to story) and the type of animal Involved. 
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3. Better use should be aade of class tlae. Relevant fn n.*. 

7. Finally, m settings such as these studied here uhere nfn. 
reading Mterlals are available outside of sSool „5 HhSJ^ fii i^onJf 

IS 'Tl^ ^ P''°''"« °^ verScuSJ ?erSJng*^I?i?l3; 

SL™ ?? particularly parents, to becoae llteraS l!^ Uilll lm 

language. It seems clear that children will learn to read hilf f« L 

?SShJj"S ^l^^-^ at least the beglSJigi*^? a cStelf mer'Sc? 
Further thoughts on ho« literacy can be m»aZ ¥n ...f tZZ^ i xiteracy. 
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5.0 CEMERAL DISCUSSIQM 



1—22 5^P**»? S^^*'*? Chapter is to suuarlze the aajor lessons that may be 

development of the Southern Sudanese Local TanSLeS 
Literacy Project by relating these to the broader contexts of lar|e?sSle 
literacy program and language policy and language planning. "'"ge-scale 

?f. ^^^^ evaluations suggest that the success or fttliuro 
of large-scale literacy projects In developing countries Is In oart deoendS^fc 

o?°I^J%i;ii?'J**'°?.**''? traditionally Identified L crltlSrc2«K?s 
of all foraal educational endeavors, I.e., teaching Materials aethods «nrf ?h- 
aaount and type of training the teasers halrrecelvS. Se ioSrSS^ 
perforaance of the Cycle 2 pupils over the Cvele 1 mSii??! Il.J f^^^'f^ 
attributable to the different In tSi Su^Jty S wte^SJi u^ld K tJe Si 
groups, since potentially confounding variables aSpS ^o be rlilil 
equivalent. This argues that aaterlals Ian Mke a dlfSSSJe in th?i«SJ 5 
proficiency attained even when the setting of a meracrSoJea ll IntlrA 
J^ioSli • Prrl"«"te -oclety. Mat2?Uls .ost coXdSSi^ to pJSoSSS 
functional literacy . would eaploy the technology of llnaulstlca for Jh! 

llSl^^ti li "S'}"*? *So lnci;SSri?e ^dfgSglS! 

applications of Insights derived froa up-to-date readlns research Sueh «; Si 

hSS dlSSSS '!;;„S*or!"."^'°? developing m the learner an LJinS^o? 
ISfaaJuS ^Ms" contextual Inforaatlon can assist In deciphering 

In the elassrooa, activities Nhlch proaote reading for aeanlne should take 
Z^iT. techniques which occupy laJgrJuISJrSf pSjL^^ 

■echanlaal operations, e.g., the sustained repetltloS of syllables, words 
"henauch techniques have anwtabllshed trSltSi 1^ Si 
iJif :;utSi; ^J^Z^^ SJ/:'*!*^*^"* '•"""8 is for aeanlng JShS tSS 
bSLhJJ^i if*"'** syabollc representation on a page or 

Sf^JjS^^^JfS""^ f~°**''' ^'•^^"^"B courses, where, beSSe of 

i5!*nin ^ education, there Is a tendency In aanv 

African countries to equip thea with a Halted nuaber of teaching technlSSJ 
m2 ^°°««^,«^o»t exclusively on establishing sound-SyaSS coSes^SSces 
(five teaching techniques was the aaxlaua nSaber set by thS siL tSr 

f« •ff?'"'^- Mi ^' n°t atte.pt S load teSSeJJ 

in this setting with a coaplex set of techniques acre suitable to deJSlo^d 
countries, and, slallarly. It Is clear that all beginning rSSers .usrSgS 

principle, but this should not exclude the possibility that at leSt some 
elassrooa activities eaphasize that reading is for ajanln?. The^ck Sf 

S^%To»SnSe^ijS.'^^^^^ "^^"^ ^ undoSbtedlJVSr^oS: 

when'^^ptJnr J^^^^^^^^^ SglSLTOe%'ir pro^'Kj 

slBllar settings aay well be foun^ In the Sudan experience. It Is clear that 
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the project has produced auch knowledge which aay be appropriately tranaf-rroH 
i?^fSj"'\ ^« prellterat? rural sJdetlSTSe staJS?[SlS 

SSri*?;' 2ande pupils who were allowed to taJe Sel? 

^■I»|:t~>t variables In fostering reading m a prIllterSe 
society Is the creation of a dlaate for literacy in fch* 

SlTr":Sr'? "T^ ^T^^'fi^J^"*^ prograJ^IlaiJlJ'S'thr onTdes"'?; 
this report should realize that lapleaentatlon of rural literacy reoulres I 
su^tantlal long-ter. coulttaent at two levels. Not only -uit SSSaJ 
■aterlals be aade available In a wide range of school subjects 5 • 
geography, history, «ith, etc., but so.e Inducfaent to rSd oS a SaUy l^is 
IS -SjJf """^^ co«unltles If the literacy traSlnJ gSliJ 
the schools Is to have any relevance In the eyes of the chlldrin rtio are 
receiving It. The total Invest-ent Involved In the successful laSSne^tSn 

caapalgns In prellterate societies Is thus doSu tte? 
Mi»tlJt countries where the vehicles for promoting and sustalX 
ifiJu^^'o/;;*' ~'«P?P«"' Journals, books, slgSs, etc?, are a rtgSS 
feature of the couunlty envlronaent. Governaent officials contemDlStlM 
literacy prograas m countries with conditions slallar trthat of Suthera 
fjISoSSS'lif if'» "^"^ fundaaeSSi pSinriSce 

JilSSuJ aiScl^L' allocation .ay be necessary than wS 

aSencv Si iinS? cooperation of .ore than one government 

S!Ifi™.n;**;„"'* S^?*''!!^ of Education and the Ministry of Community 
2S Sffn^fii "S^ ?• solicited, something which Is not accomplished 
with ease In the most efficient governments. 

Nevertheless, the results of the Sudan Project clearly oolnt to fch« n..ri 
for establishing literacy In the community prlSr to oJ^n tSdSm Juh SJlSSj 
school instruction. One of the most Important reasons so little learSlJriJ 
sustained from year to year In Southern Sudanese rural schods ipp^S^S S 
the lack of reinforcement available In the community and the consequent ooo? 
school attendance of the children. This was not dJe to TLmpleU lack^of 
effort m this area by th« IRL/SIL personnel. One of the goaS of the LocSl 

tS:^'*"' InstUutlon of wrlte?s' wSrksSops In 
regional centers. These were held periodically by SIL literacy consStent 

f^ifw?^ i^j!'^*^"'?. °^ ~ "»"ally tale»- Unfortunately the 

inability of the Southern Regional Ministry of Education to pi-ovldnesourceS 
for the production and distribution of thi materials which eSolved fJortheSe 
workshops nullified this promising effort. evoivea rrom these 

Hbwever, there Is a difference between creating an Interest In literacy and 
or^JSl''""?- ««""that mChaptSr 2 It wJ dlsJive^JS'tS? 
although m of the people surveyed felt readlnfr and writing to be desirable. 
™f?!S''K?''*Sr*"?* "pressed was for litei e which had no Inmedlati 
practical benefit. I.e., tribal histories and fo. . lore. The history of the 
evolution of literacy (Celb. 1956; Schmandt-Besserat, 1978) sSowS tteJ^wdSl 
and writing can only be sustained within a society if they fulfill m 
important practical function. Thus while the writers' workshops we?2 
SSJj^ir,* 'IV J" '•f?' direction, they wouirS;;" to Si fSn^wefJy 
transitional efforts designed to Impart the realization that reading and 
S^fJliiv**;;. '"f ^^^^ useful purpose In these rural coamunltlS. 
Typically, the next stage In such programs Is the Introduction of literature 
on topics deemed beneficial for the community as a wSSe. "g!" tSe 
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S'^?yn:h"\Sr SSJSi'A agricultural yield, etc. But, u was pointed out by 
?S2'of •."iSS.^fr."^ Development Specialist sent to ukrdl to Set % 

the first of a series of Integrated Regional Educational Centers iimcaV if 
2'''^ passage of tl.e In preJSeraS »oS?etJ2f SifoJJ 

the written word becoaes an accepted aode of traSsalttlng knowledge! (This 
SltiT°"*ri[ conteaplated as a .eaSs of JwtSaion I? 

the IRECs.) Asa result, soie In-depth prellalnary Investigation (oerhana 

using a trained anthropologist as was done In this stidy) shoulf be SndwtSS 

fSe f conslstently^'isSSl and rSeJiJf Jn 

the lives of rural prellterate societies and the flndlnRs of ih-s* 

reading and writing within coaaunltles on a acre permanent basis. 

Certainly one of the aajor lessons to be learned fr(5h the Sudan**. 
o;S?;{:;;?'* ^f^h"** Upact of .ultmngual luSwrproS?aas .ouS^^^ 
~f dependent upon the Interaction Sf soc'olSScal 
economic and political variables. Sporadic attendarce by teachers was f«^nd 
to be due not only to the fact that the pi-ofessloTlS SorirS^S? IS f? Js 
alaost universally, but also to a conflict between the deaaJds lipoS^d udJJ 
JSS?Mon.?^ ' T^^.. educational syste. «nd their dS?re S'^iSinSSS 
•S;°:SL*?"'r?f ; ^^'^^^y* Pupil truancy arose ft-oa TnuSe? 
tLiil t to utilize children from tlae to tlae as a aeaber of thJ 

faally work force, a conflict between the traditional subsistence schedule and 
the western educational schedule, the lack of understaJdSg S pfJeSti L^o 
what constitutes consecutive attendance and It's laportance Sd narStal 

Sfrf?!??^"" i?'*^"? the possible use of the classrSoI^ a ^ehlS^^J 
political, cultural and religious indoctrination. venicxe ror 

Dealing with these conflicts effectively will not be easy, some of t-h... 

Tl '*,:"riS*'*' increased financial co^aaltaent to^Jwif'Sdu^tlSS? 
e.g., in Sudan, raising teachers salaries aight attract sore Qualified 
personnel and reinstltutlng boarding schools at the primary lelel SSuld S2 
■uch to guarantee motb consistent attendance. But aorriSSiJ iHot Se fnl? 

SSSLwSS"'' k""'" '^"^ threl fac5?: .en??one5%SSiJ 
IS^ilL ;oPj*f"cat«', approaches, since they involve changing behavioral 
patterns that have guided people's lives for centuries. This tLerti-e lid 
the knowledge which perhaps only a cultural antSSJSJigiS with rsJSSeSS 
^tn^li!^^ fff'tS"''* ^ should be cleSr th^t notSiJ^S S 

MuJluS^If PJ apprehensions about schools have been identified. 

SnSiif^* T^w*"''* ■ understanding of the r"ai 

population's perceptions of the school's function, why pJents send their 
children to school, how large a say they want in ihat goeT on in class !nd 

a significant work force resource. Governments should understand that 
acquiring trustworthy answers to these questions is Important Slnw^ch date 
can bear Significantly on the effectiveness of stStSJes they 

prSllS^'iSflntSS' IndlcatSrrof a' lltira^ 

project s potential for success. The aost sensible course of action, which 
governments considerable time and «,ney in the LSJ JSn, liuS 2 
to collect data on the sociological, economic and political variiblea that 
bear on the project as a first step. This would peSlt SlicJ nSnnSa^d 
educational authorities charged with «,untl!;g a S"n iKirScy'^JJoSe" ^ 
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I!««2R^"u*°"!u othepMlse lore fortldable obsUdes they face and to 

consider how they aay be aost effectively dealt Hlth. ^ 

1* 2!!^*'f>i***.„!?**J*^**5^? conclusions to be dram froi Sudanese experience 
J2ri?LJ??n.! "if large-scale literacy projects being lapleiSJed ?J 

S55^J!Si ?K generates .ore questions than unequiv ocal ansSers. Early S 
this study the need for broadening the data base bv ineludinB omiawZtMsI 
■ore schools becaae evident. ThI dlfflcStS InJollS S^e^JwIS 'TS^ 
adilnisteplng objective tests m rural Africa ielnt th«t i?K?5^« ? 
comparisons of achleveaent scores S dlfSrSt SCL ^LiS 

SWlan'SoV::^^^^^^ r^**? (du^''Ts.alTSSple^° s.lbse'S^i 
or truly randoa selection of exaalnees and the fstct that schools «r*i «rf-« 
Chosen prlaarlly because of their accessibility and hencJ coSw not SSa?! S 
considered representative). In the course of Interpreting the test^ LS 
nuaerous questions were raised that appeared to 2 aMS-r«M« JJi- ? 
•fPfdlng the data base and collecting iSS^Stlon aSut^r S«ib?Stv 5 

5S^^!°T:as°^r?h1"Sln{"tS? S"Sr"^ fJ^ SSenUrsuKon^M 
brought'ln!' "^Ml ^SiriSfont S l^S eT WeaT^JowST 

SSSSIIiJuSL'JeSjL'*'^.'^" ?" bri:fly"*?„%'oTjf'"?S ea'JlJSr 

aJSev However, soae of the observations produced by his 

particularly those pertaining to parents' conceotion of uh«f 
constitutes adequate attendance by th3r children and Sel? Sews If 
function of the school In rural society added greatly to oS ov^rSl nletS! 
of factors affecting the total lapact of the literacy progrS!! ^ 

The experience gained ft-oa this particular project sueeests that fch. .o«f 
appropriate evaluation design for sliuar largeSSiri??SlS proSJLJ L 
Hhere variation of the previously aentloned vSlableHf^uSS [S^e«l!JJ 
I^J^JfJn'^f"** attelnaent of literacy skills anJ sS^i aSSviJen?!^'^^ 
SSiSS?^^^^^^^^^ ,Sl1?atr laS^^^^^^^^^^ 

WSotS"iS SIJ^^'^J developaeSrSe^nSlal^rsu^J 
Iu?LhV- J«J ,if"8uages. These languages were Identified as the ones aost 

ll\^tll 5 fii**!:??!: ^•''•loP-^nt »nd " the languages «hlch would coJer ?Se 
aajorlty of the children cooendng school In the South. 

.. f 'w?*® ^® anthropologist could collect data on the socloloaieai 

variables which Interface with the Introduction of adSt and prlLJJ eSlS{Si 
m rural areas. Aned with this Inforaafcion the planners could Lo St S 
appropriate course of action for lapleaentlng the p?oJect" SollerilnwLS 
with a speclallMtlon m reading could then b^ Spliyed to aiSl? ^ 
?SriSJ;;n!S'*r^;^f' ""^^ ""^^y* evaluation spedSlJir coSld^Jf HlS 
Se I2JJj?f?i°PS'° foraatlve Evaluation Is f JSeleS to 

ttv liS iSiJd ^V^^'' While the scheae proposed here 

■ay well sound far too eUborate to be taken seriously by project d^elopment 
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experts. It should be emphasized that alternatives, e.g., Just using one or 
two specialists, runs the risk of presenting the project development staff 
SSk* ^•'•ynp'-o" viewpoint that may well fall to take in Important variables 
Nhleh should be addressed. 

In reviewing the Sudanese literacy project one Inevitably feels compelled 
*»iJ?«"°l»» ■ultiimgual literacy projects of this type 

Justified? What does the outcone of the Southern Sudanese project reveal 
about the potential for multilingual educational policies In third world 
(particularly African) countries? The answers to these questions are 
obviously to a large extent, matters of Individual Interpretation based on the 
interpreter's point of view and hence are not neatly resolved by citing recent 
or past evidence. In attempting to answer the first question one can confine 
one's argument to the Sudanese context, as Mahmud (1983) has done, or adopt a 
KJ!-S°??ii, }fi!?x***J perspective as Is seen In the reasoning employed by 
Bokamba 1983, 198J). In an admittedly political treatise (which nevirthelesJ 
is? Si In^iSn iJ I^fJj •■Pirlcany derived support), Mahmud contends 
that the spread of Arabic as a lingua franca, destined eventually to replace 

^8uages In the South, Is Inevitable. Using data from a 
survey of 2894 students enrolled In 21 schools In the capital of the Southern 
Region, Juba (and one school outside of Juba) Mahmud states that the first 
stage of an Irrevocable process, fostered by marriage among different tribes. 
^llSa S , »»comes used with Increasing frequency to meet communication 
demands has already begun. The obvious Implication of this thesis Is that 
efforts^of the IRL are a waste of time since they only tend to delay the 
inevitable domination of Arabic. The fact that data collected from the 
;JirSI! Sfi^ i" south might not be generallzable to rural areas seems to 
bother Kahmud only slightly, since he mentions It first as a potential 
itS °" °' dismisses It subsequently claiming "^tever 

"Ctors are essentially ones of degree and not of 
kind" (Mahmud, 1983:61). The Invalidity of this unscientific approach to 
theory formulation Is borne out by Hbppe's data, which shows that only In the 
prefe??Id^SguSgr*"°*' Bahr el Ghazal, Is Arabic making any headway as a 

Nhether Mahmud 's prophecy will be fulfilled eventually Is an open question. 
It is probably more likely that Arabic will assume a wider role as a lingua 
franca than It presently does, without replacing local languages completely. 
One can point to counterexamples In Sudan today where tribes m the Northern 
Region have resisted acculturation and assimilation and kept their laneuaee as 
the primary means of communication. The most notable example of this Is 
S? 5?,***L ■ ■'^"^ ^'000 inhabiting the central massif of 

Blue Nile Province, who are often referred to as the "Ingeasana", presumably 
"the thankless ones" for their refusal to accept islam. Still, the spread of 
primary education to rural areas offers the most likely vehicle for the 
expanded use of Arabic, so Mahmud 'a thesis cannot be rejected entirely. 

A conceivable long-term result of the propagation of Arabic through the 
educational system Is the extinction of minority languages presently spoken In 
Southern Sudan. Although this possibility presently appearj somewhat remote, 
It Is not without historical precedent. The maintenance of any lanRuage 
depends on the extent to which It Is actively used by successive generations. 
Whether future generations continue to acquire a language Is determined by a 
number of aodollngulstlc conditions In the area where the language Is spoken. 
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resulting dUlnlahed us*: Irish In Irslsnd (ItocSisra 1970) .-"i'f • 

»• ri.:sisr":?.'-jju'« six. rjs'SrT J- 1 

(tl»r.for.) b. pr.s.r,«l'iS*'«JjSirbiL«J2 ^"SS";™? im^SJi 
tools of personal and national develooiM? r tMa ? »5v S! effsctlve 

,i«^int;s.r.ijs »rbJ'aicjE^ « im is-'^^ 

governaants, I.e.. that aultlllngual llteracr proLaST", TlSSy^SS^ 
contrles seeking to proiote national Integration oaSot afford Sr^Jf^ 

SS'^lrH^^'Sf^eSLl.^^"- '"^"^ ^ Su'SJ 2S 

.cce%nc%"1^TlLS:se"id'^^^^^^^ ^TSTple Sj^Irer^ ,81^,^: 
jultlllngual approach. Milch lakes use of the chUd^a StKJ^ingue ln'sS!«i 

stid-r^n rirr?r^-a s.^ 'i:n^.rs;ie°ux^?^^^ 

pronounce>«nt that a child should first learn to read aid wrfL ii S 
language spoken at ho.e if he is to ooM^^y il^l^gTtin^ IqcS?* 
However, In support of the aultlllngual approach It sffi L^ot2\h«?^?K' 

sr^sF^-iLTus'^trch^^^^ 

pS^STreaTn^'r tS' ^l^li 't^'^'lit^i^ ^u, "^.^^ 
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suggests that SJlnnlJrpM^rscKoTSltS^^^^ ?f„ '""•"^^ '^^^'^ 

about undeslrablS resultS. ih a detallS mL?^}?^^ language aay bring 
policies of Vest Aft-lca, aikaabJ (198?) hiT^^h^Jf JSf ?! educational 
Francophone Africa where French is ewLSff J ^^fJl*' 'f* approach pursued In 
languages has reaulUd in I« «ioi!* T?^ exclusion of the regional 

decfdef . 1" alaralng Increase In Illiteracy over the pal t two 

■uUmJgSl "o^a.S*™iulf'S* J2e SL'^* '^^^•^ .onolln,.^! and 

£r hS^i^^S^^^^^^^^ 

a"SSS^to"^L d-Jl^-L^^^^^^^^ 

between the Sudanese prolect and nS... L working conditions 

achieved a hlghTati o??UeraS! bJ S.ZtL***"'^?***'^ prograas which have 
«>3t notably MoSlano -s J^JI^ MexJ^f S?o?fcJ SrlJ^'S! "^"r' ^"^uage. 
Tarascan Indians and Burn's^project Sith tthufj Inl^^^^ 

(1973) and Spolskv (1972) iSL-iii ? " tongue. Preck 

■moJltriangSS;'^ b^I^i'thS; ^"^^ructlon In 

their cultures. IheTesSt thiw JSii^ ?i I' lapHes the acceptance of 
Children of S;se .Jnom"laiSSgf S;;pi%o"^^^^ 

uslgntd to Hark M Baka rL.nJj\^JJ E ll'S"!"' "ho had been 

language. mterlaXs are eventually produced In their 

the native Unguag. flrat .ake. 1? eL"»"'t: iSJS'to'^LJTS^^d'^uS^^gi? 
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there lay be benefits In the fori of Increased lotlvatlon to i.<i..n 
Justify adopting this approach In literacy programs dMlmSd Li J^nHi??*°'' 
like those m rural Southern Sudan. An atJ?StSe apSofch JhS? iJ*''"? 

SSJ2agi"a{'*?r.ir;"?^** }?*'**^ beglnSnTLSSaJoS' fS^'naJJoS^! 

language at PI, aay not necessarily prove aore effleienfc «fnno ^^ L^ii I 
■otlvate children to learn to the sLe degrS L the fo«e? JSeil JiJh"°J 
these approaches will be equally Lpeded b/ factors wlStlnJ ?J d.«f?'^°^ 
countries such as poorly trained tSbSrs. Joor wJw^^ sSi^ 1!^°^*?* 

^nfllcts that interrupt the continuity o?' SSLtSirl'^eS^n^SS'^H^^^^ 

Ih»r« ran b« utUe doubt that the Southern Sudanese lltepao* oroteet h.. 

a"Li'h.The"u„di;,M°jteS?srr3s^^^^^ 
?foJ:?sMir«s2 i?H^n3i oH? 

could be conveniently divided into three tvnes tJb! a countries 
by a general conseJsus a-onr ?he ^eidSg' cI?SeJ« oJ i«J?t«" JL'J*'"** 
"indigenous Great Tradition" existed Hhlch the wlSltv «f JJl that no 

as the national language and ■ultlllneualisH in fii« aaoptea 
indigenous languages sSrvIs the regSJJi ffSuSns! °^ 

Quite a nuaber of African nations can be viewed «« houin. — ^ , 
policy decisions Hhlch fit FlsSan's typolMv tenv S i f ^^"B'^Se 
African countries could be consWered SS^'naSSL o«5 

C nations from a cultural and a linguistic persoectlvr siSoI «fL! 

S a^^oo-StrriSe JSn^^^^JlLV^fli 
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JS!!l!?. 'il!!^ •T? ••^J?? i»Pl««Mnt«d in Southarn Sudan without 
^f—fy* '^*r?^**^' etpUlnly btan tha axperience of the 



y*?**Vi»^y wllhoyt eptlalM thtr« la no hop* for the education systen in 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^V^^B^^^V • 

%J^tLJ!? 3SL *J?Jr?^' progreseini besically according to 

JJI •fIfiSt KSL.?*^" tt • lueh alonar pace than originally expected. 
!I*f?!i S?*^* .r* r^f!? »lo»iarpaca naaVcepted. Thia 

iTJL!?!. •'^^ ^Jority of projects in the region. 

In tutMi prtauppoaaa a aUta of developaent not yet 



t^^SHfiJ^ ITl^^.*" ••'^ •'^ ^ "^o^* * l«n«uages and teachers had 
^ ilTL J5*.if** »^*»»'<* of achoola and pupils using the 

. .''T'*?*** ^ nuBbtr ms inoraaaing steadily and more 

irtlntd in tht aarly nontha of 1983 for the new school year. 



— yyf ,!^ ^ n?!}?*"f * • SH linguist was carrying out 

I?JI?r5J?«r!J^nll **Lf^ •«P*ct««» to work in the other (Moru), 

!f!!?!*.r**^ S?*??: . w Hole B languages were being considered as 
dlSii*"*!^?' Jo»»»»"t with Shilluk and Noru to aake up a third cycle of 



..^ ^ iiM norklnt on preparing Arabic transition aaterials in 

eoop^lM ttlUi Miibtra of tht IK. aUff. These aaterials were to be tested 

•ciMOl year. An SIL aeaber was expected in 
1|M to Uto up Mork on tho Ii«li8h tranaition aaterials. 

"•Tl5*!f?. •"•^ undortakon of the Cycle One priaers and it was 

?!5l??rr^"*' Uioot mouW to ooiq)lotad together with supplementary aaterials 
tof»t tut and of 1963 rtady for tht 1984 achool year. 

•«l«ttd for oooptrating with tht Curriculua Developaent Center in 

prt»iri H U «tbook» In tht vtmaeulara for arithaetic, science and religion. 

It MpioUd that ttau Mould eo«Mnct translating the textbooks into Role 
i l i tnu ia tOHird tht tnd of 1983. 



y.-*^ ***. ■••t of tht activities of the Institute of Regional 

UAfiiHMMd tht lootl languatta liUracy project have, however, been placed 
" y ^ rootnt political tvtnU. in May 1983, the Southern Regional 
MMdiaaolvtd and rtplactd by three new regions— Equatoria, Bahr el 
Ipr Milt, tach with ita own governaent. This decision threw the 
•«iniatration of tht South into chaos, and it is still not clear 
tht ItttituU for Regional Unguages will survive, and if so in what 
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e«nJ!5?iH Jfi S Increased to the point where all the activities 

connected with the project m the Upper Mile and Bahr el Ghazal regions haJe 
effectively ceased. How soon they can be resuaed Is uncertalnT 

th«^?«!MJI!?i '5*"i f***''® PO""cal stability In the South. 

2S is 1m! ? Languages and the local languages literacy project 

!JJ.? ^ function noraally. It Is to be hoped that this sSte of 

affairs will soon change and that the project will bTable to contlSul li 
this proves possible, the lessons learned In the first years of the wo lec? 
SerJ SSfn ^^"'^ developaent and Its l.pact In ?Se schSoJi oJ 
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Appendix 3A 
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(cont'd.) 
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Appendix 3a( cont'd) 




Bungaya kiya 

Biingaya gi na kiya. 
Tindo gi na lamba. 



Appendix 3B 
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e 


e 


e 


se 


te 


ne 



se 


4 


se 


te 


ne 


te 




sa 


ta 


na 


ne 




si 


ti 


ni 



se 


nete 


sene 


. tene 
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Nakoco ka 


kitito. 


ka 


kitito 




kitito 







kitito 




ka 


kitito 


Nakoco 


ka 


kitito. 


Bungaya 


ka 


si se. 


A Tindo 


ka 


nono sino. 



Nakoco 


ka 


kitito. 


Nakoco 


ku 


kitito. 
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TASHARJIRGIN KaSa 



p 



YauAII)fudaFa(l)inatu,uredo' 
luwuMU tun 20 tuhar Jli^ln Koso-dkin 

Lino(a^)it9olM]faittu. ' •••Gasunancikinmotaine. • •:. 
I ■. GfiAl^ do Mlmatu suna duba- '[ ' • , ' . ^""^ ^'""^ " kfln kayanju. ' 
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Inazdsutali!' 

Zawtafihututaredakawunsu. 
inokawunsul 

Yanazauneclklnmotdagaba. . 
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APPENDIX 3F 

Itew Foznat for Utter Drills Proposed by JoycelTn Clavlnger 

I . : • 
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APPENDIX 36 127 
Slrcccioas for Vrltins Context Ques Drills 
■ lessons 1-2S 

1« Blanks should be near the end of the s«ntcnck. 

2. The vord you leave out of the sentence can be any trrf of word: 
noun, verb, adjective, functor, etc. 

3. The 3 word which yoo write below the sentence should be dlffersnt 
Kinds of words: nouns, adj. functor, verb, etc. 

Lessons 26"S0 

1. Xhe blank can new be in the middle of the sentence as well as 
at the end of the scnrence. 

2. The word you Ucvc out of the sentence can be any f/pe of word . . 

3. The 3 word^jhich you write below the sentence should be the saatf 
kind of words with only one of them being the correct word. 

Lesson 51- 

1. The blank may be any place in the sentence: beginning, middle, 
end. 

2. The word you leave out can be any type of word . 

3. The 3 words which you write below the sentence should look very cuch 
alike . 

Directions for Teaching Context Clues 

.1. Bave the pupils open their books to correct peg*. 

2. ?oint out that a word is missing in each of the sentences. 

3. Ask the pupils to raad silently the 1st sentence and the words under 
the sentence, and to choose the best word that completes the sentence. 

4. Ask the pupils which word is the best word to coapleta the sentence. 

5. Ask the pupils to read silently the 2nd sentence and the words underneath, 
and choosa the best vord that completes the sentence. 

6. Ask the pupils which word is the best word to complete the sentence. 

7. Continue read each sentence and the words under the sentence until all the 
sentences have been read and the best word chosen for each sentence. 
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APFCKDIX 3H 

Proposed nodif leaden of Cudsehlnsky method functor drills, especially for 
functors vfth lllustrateble usages. Data from Kresh. 
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by tick Srovn 



Drill 1 



picture of 
boy valklng 



t&ko t lovo nf • 



'Toko Is v&lklag.* 
Is VP Iking 
valk 



CooBDents on dri;.l 1: Ttie pjxpils are told that the aentence describes vhAt 
Is happening in the picture. Tney are instructed to look at the picture 
and then try to read the first line. The picture ahould help chem co attack 
or guess at a and ni. They ahould already kncv l£k6 and l^vb. The teacher 
can then read the sentence to thesi correctly and point out to thes the nev 
functors, lines two and three could be optlonalf as could the undet lining or 
circling of the nev functor (a), but one or the other should probably be used, 
if not both. The letters of the n«v functors nay or aoy not be known to the 
pupils. The primary modifieation is that an Illustration ^.s sxipplied to pro- 
vide clues to the pupils to help them to read the sentence before it is read 
to them by the teaeher. By beginning vlth the meaning, the drill encourages 
the pupils to decode rather thatn rccode the vords of the sentencf^. 



Drill 2 



picture of 
boy valklng, 
continued 

picture of 
boy 

•helling 
ground-nuts 



^ ^1«»^ f 
\ a ISWtf n^ 



reshe v&seye | 
t resh/ vaseye*! 



XreshSnf 
y ta rSshe nT 



*valk/hc-valked* 
*Ee-ls valklng.' 
'Be-ls still val?:ing.' 

* He-shelled ground-»nute . * 
*Ee-is angling ground-nuts r * 
*He-is shelling tnem (VP-fiual mark 
*He-ia still shelling them ' . 



Coaaents en drill: 2: This drill could be optional. When used, it could be 
sore of a transformation drill, changing root forms Into other focms, or at lea£ 
clmglng the knovn into the unkovn. TMa could include the addition of morphemes 
ridf.^'^cousse.The purposes of this drill vould continue to Xududi^ ehurklng end focu 
en esdiibiting the fur»ctlon of the nev functors, but in addition co thlSt the 
various fuuctions of a single functor could be demonstrated, contcxtxially trlgge 
norphophcnemic changes (transformations) could be exemplified, and pictures coul 
assist- the pupils to decode # Ic'the .Kresh imperfect verb phrases, ni is require 
to mark the eod of the verb phrasd if there is no c&tked direct object or adverl 
in that posltlcn (the Inaniaiace c^lrect object is a zero morpheme.) Thus ni 
occurs quite expeccedly after an Incransitive verb like lowc * baths* in an im- 
perfect verb phrase. It recurrs vhen vaseye is replaced by a pronoun / *lt*. 
The contextually sensitive morphotonic change of t to before ta is practiced 
tvice* The folloving third build-up could have been provided: 
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Ok 
M 



Sasple Ilevlsion Leoson< 



Legsoii 6 
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labira asgbe glta< 



Inle a 1)11^. baga» 
Si Ki Ugi. . abapu. 



I ■ 

Inie klti ' atapa^; 
Hi . klrl i^u. 



The saople oo the oppooite page is based cd' 

itoias taught in lessond l-J of the current Zende 
priioer iMinu6cri|)t» 

Items to lie reviewedi - 

letta^ introduced In lessons 1*$: 
g) b| r, a «nd i. 

Motors taught k lesson^ 

U 'ttten' (verb aspect Barker) 
a *past tense taarlcer* 

Words used in styries of lessons l^Js 

'beans* 
'backet' 
•hoe' 
•mat' 



Verbs) ga ' 



'return* 

'see' 

'eat' 



',OUier known infomtion (words taught in pre-prinor 



tabicA ago kukporoyo 
labira aba Ira to kporo 70* 



functorsi 
bouns} 

' Yerbe 



ku.Myo 'in' 
HIm. *Shfl..,'" 

Dnbira 'Mame oP.lnic'c father 
Inie' • yr old nirl ' 
lijoro , Tioine/honectoed* 



bought 

(cont'd.) 
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Appendix 31 (cont.d) 
frocsdures for Vritlng Revision lessons by Julie Vsn Dyken 
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Step One: Ust Items tsught in lessons since the last 
xevlev lessons: letters 
^ Ftmctors 

Content vords 

Step IWm Identify substltutsble vords. 

Be-Ust the vords ebove (Product of Step One) 
According to seasntlc end/or syntactic 
categories 

Si&Ject nouns 
Object nouns 
Verbs 
Other 

Step Three: Identify vords vhlch are sdnlnal pairs or homonyns. 

e.g. bl ga bl 

be be . «1 

Identify other **look alike** vords** 

bega 
begl 

SB: In early lessons there say not be any slnisal 
pairs to contrast. 

Hbt all languages have vraosyllablc vords 
for contrastlve purposes. A single 
sjUable nay never have meaning alone. 
Zf such pairs do not exlstt then It Is 

• * questionable vfay a reader should be asked 
to leam the r!^'*^*^ contrast anyvay. 

8t«p Tour: Sdsec vfaleh vords for revicv (llstsd aider 
Steps One tbrou^ Three) aeed focus. Ihese 
vords should appear in the substituti on s lot 
of the sentences eccoapanying the pictures. 

Suggested guideline for selection priorities 
could be 

1. FiBCtors 

2. GraphlcaUy slnllar words 

3. Less coamon contentlves 

«tep riw: Write sentence pairs in which the second sentence substitutes 
one or sore vords used in the first. 

The sentence pairs should substitute 

1. graphically sioillar vords 

2. functors (if the difference is picturable) 

3. vords vhlch are both graphically and semantlcally 
dissinilar. 

(cont'd.) 



Appendix 31 (contM.) 

Step Six: If desirable end poesible* order the eeatenee peire in e 
logieel order. 
^ e.g. Sebire buys e vet in one picture. 

Xn e leter sentence peir Bebire throva the 
Mt into the house. 

Instructions to the teacher: Bave the pupils identify the sentence that says 
vhat the picture says: '*Look at the picture. Bead the Cvo sentences. Which 
one says vhat the picture sayst** 

HB: The* lesson plans must require each pupil to read both 

sentences* so that vords in the "Vrong** sentence are aiso 

reviewed. 

• 

Frobleas vith the lesson type: a. Ulniaal pairs vay fill different syntactic 

positions. 

b» Functor differences nay not be picturable. 



APPENDIX 4 A 
Zande Literacy Test 

1. Nonsense Syllables ga. mS. rS. bi. ru. gu. ra. ma. mi. ba. gS. bS 

2. Known Words 

kporo 'house 
nzengu 'market/guinea fowl' 
gita 'hoe' 
abapu 'beans' 
Ira 'mat' 



nvugS 
bagi 
bundu 
suma 



'monkey' 
'sold' 
'gun' 

•fish net' 



bibiri 'black' 



3. Unknown Words 



nenie 

gama 

ora 

onga 

ugu 



'goat' 
•give away' 
'run' 
'breath' 
'diy' 



igS' 
tita 
nzeme 
Dari 



'hide' 

•grandfather/mother' 

'fat' 

'frog' 



4. Reading Comprehension 

Nako a ndu 
(name) past go 



bagara 'cow' 



Passage 



ku 
to 



Bako 



yo. 



i 



ki 



(name) there they then go 



ku 
to 
ki 



nzengu 
market 
ngbe 



then buy 



He 



i 



yo ku 
there to 
abapu 
beans 
a< 



na 
and 



ngbe abapu na 
buy beans and 
boko, ki 



ndu 


na 


Bako 


go 


with 


(name) 


I 


a 


ndu 



boko. 

pumpkin They past go 
9a ku kporo yo. 



pumpk<n then return to house 



When they progressive return 
rf ango. H5 
eat 
be 



ni. 



i 



nama. 



progressive 
a oro 
past run from 
«a be Nako 



a bi 

(when) they past see leopard 

^ a bi mama ni, 

they past see leopard 

a* ora ni , 

it When they progressive run when 

na boko a ti be Bako. 



dog 

ru. Ho 



When 
i 



there. 
U 
It 
i 

when they 
abapu a 
beans past 



I 



ki 



pour from (name) and pumpkin past fall from (name) 
oro ku kporo yo. ^ 
run to house there 



They then 
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Appendix 4 A (cont'd.) 133 
•Nako went to Bako's place, then they both went to the market to buy beans and 
pumpkin. They went and bought some beans and pumpkin and then returned home. On 
their way (as they were returning) they saw a leopard eating a dog. As soon as they 
saw the leopard, they ran from it. As they were running away. Nako dropped the beans 
and Bako let go of the pumpkin. They ran (all the way) home.' 

Comprehension Questions 
1. A da na a ndu nzengu yo? 
pi. who rel. past go market there 
•Who went to the market?' 

2- ^^'"^ i a ndu ka manga ha nzengu yo? 

What they past go In order to do it market there 
'What did they go to do in the market?' 

^' ' ■ wSri fuo ngbe yo ahe nzengu yo? 

They past go in order to where after buy their things market there 
•Where did they go after making their purchases at the market?' 

fi^n^ W 1 a b1 h5 i at ga ni? 
What thing they past see when they prog, return when 
•What did they see as they were returning?' 

5. Gini hS mama a^ r1 he? 
What thing leopard prog, eat it 

'What was the leopard eating? • 

6. Tipagine 1 a oro tini be mama? 

Hhy they past run why from leopard 
•Why did they run from the leopard? • 

7. Gini pai i a mSngi he na agu ahS 
What thing they past do It with those things 

1 a ngbe he nzengu yo? 
they past buy then market there 

•What did they do with the things they bought at the market?' 
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APPENDIX 4B 

Nuer Literacy Test: Primary 1 and Beginning Primary 2 

1. Nonsense Syllables go, ko, lo, ga, ka, la 

2. Known Words 



134 



lak 


'to wash' 


moc 


•to give a gift' 


lath 


'to put' 


thai 


'to cook, boil' 


kal 


'compound, fence, child' 


bal 


'to roast' 


gat 


'child' 


bith 


'fishing spear' 


gook 


'baboon' 


joc 


'to chase' 



3. Unknown Words 

thSk 'steer' 

lak 'floating free, blowing in 
the wind' 

yak 'hyena' 

geth 'to clean a bam' 

raan 'person' 

Reading Comprehension 



wic 'village' 

^ak 'to split open' 

nrfth 'food, to eat intrans. 

be.n 'to come' 

cak 'milk' 



Man Dse'o 
Mother of Oeeo 



is present, (name) 
ce 



Passage 

Man Deeq ce wS rey kal. Gat 
Mother of Deeo she/p^st go into compound. Child (of) 

thin. Deo kene Ook cike wS thin bS. Man Deeo 

and (name) they/past go there also. Mother of Deeo 

Deo kam bith. Cike wS may yieer ke 

she/past (name) give fishing spear. They/past go . fishing (in) river with 

« rec nSk. Cike je bul. Ci Deo 
fishing spear. (Name) he/past fish kill. They/past it roast. He/past (name) 
rec nSk bS. Cike rec Deeo nao. Cike wS kakS. 

fish kill also. They/past fish (of) Deeo take. They/past go (to) field, 
^ok a rcy kakS. Jok ce qook joc kakS ke 

baboon is in field. (Name) he/past baboon chase (from) field with 

th Deeo. Cike rio wic ke rec. 
spear (of)Deeo. They/past run village with fish. 

(cont'd.) 



ERIC 
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Appendix 4B (cont'd.) 

135 

•Oco's mother went into the compound. Her child was there. Oeo and JdIc also 
went into the compound. Deo's mother gave Deij a fishing spear. They (Ocq and Jok) 
went fishing with the spear. Jok killed a fish (with it) and they roasted it. Then 
Deo killed a fish too. They took Deo's fish and went into the field. There was a 
monkey (a baboon) in the field. Jok chased the monkey from the field with Deo's 
spear. Then they ran to the village with the fish.' 

Comprehension Questions 
1. Kee nhiam Deo kene Jok cike w8 ni? 
at first (name) and (name) they/past go where 

'Where did Deo and Jok go first?' (Answer: into the compound) 
2- e oa te thin rcy kal? 
It was who was present in compound 
'Who was in the compound?' 

3. Cike ou lei ke rec Joak? 

they/past what do with fish (of) Jok 
•What did they do with Jok's fish?' 

t. Cike. ou lei ke tec Dee'o? 
They/past what do with fish of Deo 
•What did they do with Deo's fSsh?' 

5. Cike ou lei rey kakS? 
They/past what do in field 

•What did they do in the field? 
fi« c Qu lat ken e d? 
It Is why do they it why 
•Why did they do it?' 

^- ^ ou caa rec Oeeo nao wic 5? 
It is why passive fish of Deo brtng village why 
•Why did they tring Deo's fish to the village?" 
•Why was Deo's fish brought to the village?' 
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*!• Ml Ml* 



Ii4 CI Mt 
tf MN. (tMi) l«/pMt (Mat) 

w it M cc 

flM M f»<i|. («Wt)l«^t 
I M. C«lt kt 

m tit*. iNr/iMt liitB 

fIC JMI M. akt 
fNH CtO (mm) ftMt. my/Ntt 

nr tel. Cite ftc 

«• teiptMt. Itey/tetl fitk 



ca itei 



t itel. 
•I te« H Ml. 



ill Ml 




MM (Ml 



t *l 

It H 



(MM) <M/>Mt fi !• 
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Alpptndix 4C (cont'd.) 137 
•Ot^ Jdk art Nin Otco't chlldrtn. Oeo gave Jok a fish hook and he baited 
It with • frog. Oak caught a flih with tht fUh hook and Oco also caught one. 
H^y killt^ ttiM with Oiq'i fishing sptar. Then they roasted Jok's fish and after- 
wirdi rtturiMd to tht vlllagt. Jak put the fish hook back In the compound. They 
gavt Oto*t fish to Man Dccq and she cooked It. 

and Jak took a ihttp to tht bam. The sheep belongs to Man Deo and her 
ch.^drtn. Oiq and Jak th?n rttumtd to thtir mother's compound (having safely 
SKUftd tht thttp In tht bam).' 

Comprthtnslon Questions 

« 0« "1 cl Jak e lath kV clbat? 
It was idiat rtl. ht/past (name) It put on fish hook 
*Nhat did Jak bait his fish hook with?' 

t. Cat . rte nVk kc qu7 
Pastlvt fish kill with what 
*lihtt wtrt tht fish kllltd with?' 

3. Cike ou lei ke nc Joak? 
Thty/pl. what do with fish (of) Jak 

*Mhat did thty do with Jak's fish?' 

4. Clkt ou lei ke rtc Defeij? 
Thty/pl. trfiat do with fish of Deo 

*Uhat did thty do with Deo's fish?' 

« o« kam ken rtc Man Deeij? 

It It lAtt rtl. givt thty/pl. fish Bother(of)Deo 
*UKy did thty givt tht fish to Man Deei)?' 

«. e ou Bl cu ken e nai) luaak? 
It It what rtl. narr. thty/pl. It take (to) bam 
*Uhit did thty Ukt to tht bam?' 

7. Mn KCo c ou dien? 
Itothtr of Dto sht Is what thtir 

'Man mii Is thtir what (what relationship)?' 



APPENDIX 4D 
Nuer Literacy Test: Advanced Primary 2 
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1. Known Words 

rieyde 
waath 

duoor 

locdien 

cSI 

2. Unknown Words 

Kuanylualthoan 

TorpuDt 

Waalow 

Wunkir 

cleo 

3. Reading Comprehension 



'canoe/his' 

'kind of reed/ 
river access' 

'thing' 

'heart/their' 

'Nile perch' 



'place name' 
'place name' 
'place name' 
'place name' 
'home/ to live' 



waregaknl 

dhool 

guandlen 

elDo 

gnlle 



runwao 

tuyt(^ 

j16k 

kor 

thlap 



' papers ' 
'boys' 

'father(s)/their' 
'very' 

•he Is looking at/ 
checking up on' 

'morning* 
'water hyacinth' 
'to say' 
'stream' 
'to fill' 



Passage 

dhool ml 
boy rel . 

Torpuot. Mee 



coall Ruot. 
called (name) 



caa 



Mee dan tee 
Sometime ago there was 

te dhoorlen kS 

Is present home/their at village name. When passive 

Up kS Wunkir, cue ben reek 
open at place name he/nan. come town 

Jen cua je nhok e kuSSr duSSlgorka, 

He pass. nan. him accept by head (of) school 

du661 toDcS thile guaath ml ce 



Dhool ems 
Boy that 

duelgorkS Kuanyl ual thsan 
school place name 

ke be wS dueelgsrkS. 

in order to he fut. go school. 

ka ke kuiy 
but for sake of 



Jek. Cue 

house of sleeping there was no place rel. (which) he/past find. He/narr. 
loc dhoorien kS Torpuot. 
return home/their at place name. 



Cue 

He/narr. 
thiele 

there was no 

ji6k, "Jin 
say. You 



it 
it 



lar 

tell 



guan en yb'b' 
to his father that 



duelgorkS 
ischool 



kS 
but 



caa nhok 
passive accent 

guaath tospa ke kuiydc. Cu guan e 

place of sleeping for sake/his. Narrative father/his him 

bi te cleo waneme. Thile ml 

you/fut. be present home here. There is nothing which 

(cont.d) 
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" Ji*- B1 duodu a luoth runwaoni 

you/fut. do/work. You/fut. belonging/your hab. getting off early in mornings 
diaal. wii dueelgorkS kS kuanylualthoan." 

an you fut. school at place name " 
pres. 

Ke kuiy eiTto la Ruot a jien kS Torpuot 

For sake that habit, asp. (name) habitual aspect leave from place name 
kt runwa.j k2i bee Waakow ben ijok. 

at morning and he/fut. name of a stream come cut/cross. 

Mee ci nhlaal ku tuok dem. d kor Waakow thiao. 

When asp. rain begins fall. asp. past stream name of stream fiTi. 
Mee /ken Ruot riey jek. ke ySo e dhool mi p.l 

When he neg. past (name) canoe find. because he boy rel. who clever 
eloo. be tuytuy dol. be bokni kene bieeyni ke 

very he/fut. water hyacinths gather, he/will books and clothes/pl. them 
lath wic toytoy. Be ben kuic kete. yooke 

put on head of water hyacinth. He/fut. come across swimming pres. pushing 
tuytior. Jen /ce duelgorkS pSl. kS thaao 

water hyacinth. He neg. pres. school miss/be absent. But some 
guaathni be cop ke joak. 
times he/fut. arrive late. 

Mee ci kuSir duCglgorkS je thiec ke ito la bee 

When asp. past chief (of) school him ask why habitual come 
icEjoak. cue Je lar 1 e nan dhoara ka Torpuot. Cu 
late he/narr. it say that is far home/my • at place name. He/narr. 
kuaa-r wic de car kS cue Ruot moc guaath toocS 

chief head/his think and he/narrative past (name) give place of sleeping 
dueelgorkS ySS thile ram mi mar ke reek, 

(at) school because there is no person rel. who related him (at) the town. 
/Ken Ruot u luoc dhoorien. cue lari guan 

He/neg. past (name) again return home/their, he/narr. past told father/his 
18r ce tfuaath toocS jek dueelgorkS. KS cu guan 

message he/past place of sleeping find (at) school. And he/narr. father/hi 

(cont'd.) 



^pendlx 4D (cont'd.) 

locde tseth eloo ke ybo ci gatde guaath jek. 
heart/his fall/happy very because he/past child/his place find. 

'Once there was a boy called Ruot who lived In the village of Torpuot. When 
the (boarding) school Kuanylualthuoan opened up at Wunkir.he went there to enroll 
He was accepted at the school by the headmaster but unfortunately there were no 
more beds in the domitory left. So Ruot went back to Torpuot. 

He told his father that he had been accepted at the school,but that there 
- were no boarding spaces available. His father then said to him. "You will stay 
here at home, but you won't do a»v work. Every day you will get up early and go 
to the school at Kyanylurlthuoan." 

SO every day Ruot left Torpuot very early in the morning and crossed Haakow 
creek. However, when the rains benan to fall.the Maakow began to rise (to a 
height which was to deep to ford on foot). Hhen Ruot couldn't find a canoe to 
cross the stream with, he. being a clever fellow, would put his books on a thick 
pad of water hyacinth and swim across pushing the hyacinth ahead of him. He never 
missed a day at school, but he sometimes arrived late. 

• 

Hhen the headnaster asked him why he often came late to school.Ruot said. 
-Because my home at Topuot is very far from here." Then the headmaster decided 
to give Ruot a place to sleep at the school because there was no one related to 
him In town who might put him up. 

Ruot didn't go back to his house, rather he sent his father a message saying 
that he had found a place to stay at the school. His father was very happy to 
hear that his son had found a place to stay.' 

Comprehension Questions 

1. Ruot te dhoorien winith? 

'Where does Ruot live?' 

2. e qu mi la riek Ruot? 

'What is troubling Ruot?' 

3. c qu mi caar guan Rut e ke kuiy wif gatde dueelgorHcS? 

•How does Ruot's father feel about his son's (child's) going to school?' 

4. c guaath 1th rey runnS mi la Ruot a bS kS Torpuot? 

•What season of the year is it when Ruot vias (is) coming from Torpuot?' 

5. la Ruot yier a quok idi? 

•How did Ruot cross (habitually) the river?' 

6. e qu ml moc ke Ruot guaath tooc* e kuSSr? 



APPENDIX 4E 

Frequency Count of Words and Grammatical Morphemes 
in Lessons 1-15 in Zande Book 2 



Nouns 

Dabira 

Inie 


Male name 
rcniaie name 


33 
39 


D. Verbs 
ga 


1 wun iinueo J 

return /go 

\awway irOinj 




Naauru 


remoie name 


21 


bi 

baga^ 




4/ 


nzengu 


market 


33 


sell 


12 


Daga 


basl<et 


10 


ngbe 


buy 


16 


atio 


fish 


7 


ra 


sleep 


2 


kporo 


nome 


27 


rari 


dream 




abapu 


beans 


14 


Imi 


kill 


7 


bSgibagi 


something, for 
sate 


12 


ru 


stand/ be at 
a place 


2 


ira 


woven mat 


11 


ri 


ate 


8 


boko 
gita 


pumpkin 
hoe 


5 

10 


aa 


progressive 
morpheme 


10 


bundu 
ba 


gun 
father 


8 

18 


a 


past 

morpheme 


00 


mama 


leopard 


17 


E. Adverbs 




nvuga 


monkey 


12 


H9. ..ni when 


11 


Pronouns 






uru 


during the 
day 


2 


rl 


she/ her 


14 


kl 


then 


71 


ko 
1 


he/him 
they 


11 
16 


yo 


there 
also 


68 



C. Adjectives 
bibiri 




it 



black 



go 



F. Conjunctions/Prepositions 



10 



36 



ku 


to/ toward 


45 


na 


and/with 


28 


be 


from/away 
from 


5 


a 


also 


11 



*l have not provided separate counts for the past form bagi which 
appears more frequently than the citation form. ^ 
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